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Rings, Spindles and Flyers 
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Rogers W. Davis, Sou. Agt. 
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On Work That Can Be vie With One Shuttle 


Save 50 to 75 per cent.of the Labor Cost of 
Weaving and Produce Better Goods 
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Cyclone 
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“We know our Fibre because 
we make it” 


fixed and loose 


self-olling wheels. 


Style No. 1 Seamless 


Roving Can , Patented 
rolled fibre top. Equip- 
ped with 6-in. seam- 
less kicking band. 
Steel bottom reinforc- 
ed with steel ring. 
Style No. 2 made with 
polished steel top. 


Combination Doffing Car. 


box 


ROGERS 


121 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 


Catalog Sent on Request 


Style No. 3 Mill or 


Factory Box. Steel 
over wood top. rim. 
Metal cut-in handle. 


Hard wood shoes with 
special steel protecting 
eorners. 


Style No. 3 Warehouse Truck. Steel 
overwood top rim. Hard wood center 
bends. tibbed steel bottom. band. 
Casters with self-oiling wheels, 


FIBRE COMPANY 


1024 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA 
SOLD BY SOUTHERN SUPPLY HOUSES 


Has 
Casters with 


Showing Cross 


Section 
of Casters with self-oil- 
ing wheels used on our 
trucks. 


43 West 16th St., New York 


“She Southern “Truck for Southern ‘Traffie 


‘*14 miles to the gallon of gas and 200 miles to the quart of oil.’’ 
‘‘You can’t stall it.’’ 


‘‘The most efficient truck we have ever had, and the most eco- 
nomical to operate.’’ | 


The above are quotations from letters from Cyclone owners. The 
Cyclone 142-ton truck, especially designed to meet Southern road and 
hauling conditions, has made an excellent reputation for efficiency and 
economy of operation wherever used. Write for specifications and 
records it has made. | 


Cyclone Motors Corporation 


Greenville, South Carolina 
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| CROWN MFG. CO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
B. C. Chace, Agent 


Somewhere in the United States 
may be a cleaner cotton mill than 
the Crown Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 
but I never have happened to see it. 
Cleanliness here is capitalized. 
Aside from the usual methods, 
this mill has ParkSpray High Duty 
Humidifiers. 

What have ParkSpray High Duty 
Humidifiers to do with cleanli- 
ness? Each one of them circulates 
and cleanses over one hundred 
thousarid cubic feet of air each 
hour. Each ParkSpray High Duty 
Humidifier is a miniature air- 
washer. 
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Spindles 


Spindles 


ParkSpray High Duty Humidifiers 
with regulation add the equivalent 
of two weeks to a mill’s produc- 
tion. Spotless cleanliness will 
easily add the equivalent of two 
weeks more. 

Fifty-six weeks in a year—instead 
of fifty-two. 

With a real scientific approach to 
an industrial humidifying problem, 
humidifiers aid in cleanliness by 


reducing fly and static electricity. 


Lack of cleanliness is waste. Clean 
Mills—Humidifiers—and Profits 
are partners. 


Profit by High Duty Climate 


Parks~Cramer Company 


60,000 Spinning 
10,000 Twisting 


Yarn Manufacture 


Clean Profits : are Partners 
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Lingineers Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 
Fitchburg Bo ston Charlotte 
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HERE SLIPPING BELTS WOULD WORK RUIN 


HIS textile printing machine is driven by an encased 
Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive. Each of the rollers 


on the big drum bears a circular engraved plate and 


each is usually printed in a different color. All colors 
must register perfectly. A slipping belt or the vibration 
of gear drives might work ruin to the finished product 
by causing it to print “off register”. 


The steady, smooth application of power through 
Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives invariably results in a 
perfect printing register. 


Other advantages include saving of power, the advan- 


tage of short-center drives, and large speed reductions. 
Let our experienced engineers help you solve your 
power transmission problems. Ask for data book No, 125. 


970 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
Now York . W tikes- Barre 2d Nat’) Bank Bide. Seat . 820 Avenue, 
ston ¥ ‘ederal S Huntington, Va. Robson- Prichard Biag. Ore. 
Pittaburgh 1601 Park Bide. Cleveland 429 Kirby Bidg. 
B licott uare Kansas indroo 
. Canadian Link-Belt Co., Ltd., Toronto and Montreal W CALDWELL SON SAGO NEW 


8. 
A... First St. New 
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Flexible as a Belt— 
Positive as a Gear— 
More Efficient than Either. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Louisvilie. Ky. ederick Wehle, Starks B 
Jrieans C. O. Hinz, 604 Carondelet 


Second Street Als. 


BL. Morrow 720 Brown- x 
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Some The Human 
Industrial Development 


(By Stuart W. Cramer, 


When Secretary Wilson invited me 
fo talk at this Conference, I asked 
to be excused on. the ground that I 
was but a student of conditions in 
Southern Mill Villages and, in fact, 
that I was conducting somewhat of 
a Sociological Experiment in. my 
own home village of Cramerton, the 
results of which hardly qualify me 
as yet to speak authoritatively. He 
insisted, hoWever, explaining that 
my case was fairly typical of all the 
members of this Conference, and 
that it was not a gathering of so- 
called experts but largely of earnest 
workers actually engaged in the 
study ahd collection of facts neces- 
sary for the solution of the human 
equation in industry. 

As it so happens, my concern in 
this subject is not simply .one of aca- 
demic and personal interest, nor 
even only that of an individufal em- 
ployer of labor. Several months ago, 
for the American Cotton Manufac- 


turers Association, I undertook the 


preparation of a pamphlet that 
should contain a compilation of the 
factors entering into the problem as 
gleaned from the experience of our 
own members, many of whom have 
devoted a great deal of time and 
money to the, various phases of 
social and co-operative work in their 
communities, and as reflected in the 
view and utterances of others most 
qualified to speak concerning them 
to the end that all members of the 
Association might. have before them 
in tabloid form its most salient fea- 
tures, and in the belief that thers 
would result therefrom a standard- 
ized, uniform and concerted con- 
sideration of the subject in all its 
different phases that must yield 
some very vital and useful data in 
the way of experience and statis- 
tics, 

Southern textile manufacturers 
are intensely interested in the labor 
problem and have in mind the work- 
ing out of a civie code for industrial 
communities that shall appeal to the 
average man whether he be stock- 
holder, manager, worker or any 
Other good citizen. It is felt that 
such a code would speedily become 
a minimum policy which all mill 


Cramerton, N. 


¢., Chairman, National Committee, American Cotton Manufacturers Asociation, An 


Southern Industrial Conference, Blue Ridge, N. C., July 25, 1922..) 


men would endeavor to put into ef- 
fect in their communities. While 
a great deal of splendid work is be- 
ing done in many mill communities, 
the leaders in the. industry will not 
be satisfied until a certain minimum 
standard is achieved in practically 
all of them which shall make it 
matter of pride to both employer 
and employe to proclaim to all the 
world that they are citizens of any 
cotton mill village. 

With the above brief explanation, 
you will understand that my desire 
to pave the way for later calling 
upon many of you for data and as- 
sistance prompted me to accept Mr 
Wilson’s invitation, and also why I 
now ask your indulgence in my 
somewhat sketchy, fragmentary and 
unusual presentation of a subject on 
which many of you have probably 
read widely and thought deeply. 

As I see it, the greatest handicaps 
to the correct solution of sociologi- 
cal problems are: 


(1) Vague and unrelated data. 

(2) The disposition of social 
workers and students to generalize 
and draw conclusions from unre- 
liable or insufficient data, and 

(3) Thé impatience and often 
projudcies of enthusiasts and zealots, 
particular of the parlor variety. 

Any serious investigation there- 
fore, presupposes a definite and 
clear understanding of just what 
kinds and nationalities of commun- 
ities are under consideration, an un- 
derstanding of their origin and 
present state of development and a 
fair conception of what future ex- 
pansions may reasonably be expect- 
ed. It also involves an extended 
period of observation, the collection 
of a large mass of data consisting of 
both faets and impressions, and 
their examination by a competent 
and representative committee with 
the advice and counsel of all whose 
experience and viewpoint are neces- 
sary to fair, impartial and practical 
conclusions. 

That is precisely what is contem- 
plated in this work of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association. 

Subject of study: 

Although, in most ways applica- 


ble to any Southern industrial com- 
munity, this study will be confined 
to representative Southern cotton 
mill communities. Most of you are 
familiar with the type to which I 
refer, viz.: A comparatively small 
town, generally located outside the 


a corporate limits of any municipality 


and often in the country, therefore 
self-contained and_ self-supporting 
with its own stores, schools, church- 
es, and public utilities, with its 
dwellings clustered around the mill 
buildings and all owned by the mill 
company as a whole or in large 
part. The citizenship is practically 
all native-born of Anglo-Saxon de- 
scent with a small negro popula- 
tion living in the outskirts or’ in 
some segregated district. These sur- 
roundings are the direct result of 
the conditions under which the in- 
dustry has been established in the 
South where there are few large 
cities or even large towns to draw 
upon for a labor supply. The or- 
ganization and erection of a South- 
ern cotton mill usually means the 
laying-off, building and establishing 
of a village to house and supply the 
families for an adequate amount of 
help. 
long time such towns will usually 
grow only by the addition of more 
mills with corresponding increases 
in size by the same original com- 
pany, or by closely associated enter- 
prises. 

Now, here is a definite concrete 
proposition, representative of a 
{housands or more cases embracing 
the very large majority of Southern 
cotton mill communities and, with 
slight modifications, typical of them 
all. Even when such communities 
are within the limits of ineorpo- 
rated towns, they are usually out- 
lying and of this same general type. 
Parenthetically, I would say that the 
feature about these mill villages 
which is most open to criticism is 
the ownership of the dwellings so 
largely by the corporations. My own 
observation is that most mill oper- 
atives want so much to live near 
their work that it is well nigh im- 
possible to sell them homes except 
very near the mills; and, the ex- 


As to future expansion, for a. 


Address at the 


perience of many who have risked 
doing that has been that when sold 
such houses do not long furnish 
operatives for the mill but are in 
demand by petty tradesmen and oth- 


ers, thereby defeating the very ob- 
ject for which they are built near 


the mills, to the disadvantage of both 
the corporation and the operatives. 
I am inclined to believe that it is 
to the best interest of everybody 
concerned that the dwellings near- 
est the mills continue under mill 
ownership and that those who can 
be induced to invest in homes take 
locations further away, the disad- 
vantage in distance being offset by 
the larger plots available and the 
other well-known advantages of 
home-owning and home-building. 
The migratory instincts of many will 
have to be overcome before home- 
ownership is likely to become the 
rule; perhaps education and train- 
ing will furnish the answer. 
“Feudal Villages of the Mill Barons.” 
The real truth of the matter is 
that the “feudal villages.of the mill 
barons,” about which the demago- 
gues rant so much, are a very great 
handicap and something the mil! 
owners would be glad to unload and 
get rid of. How much of an advan- 
tage in that respect the Northern 
mill man. enjoys, all of which money 
is invested in mill buildings and pro- 
ducing machinery, compared to his 
Southern competitor who has prob- 
ably an average of one-third of his 
entire capital tied up in a village 
which not only a heavy: initial 
investment but also.a source of con- 


is 


stant and continual expense.. The 
average charge for rent is twenty- 


five cents per room per week includ- 
ing electric lights, water and sewer- 
age—not even enough to keep the 
houses painted and in repair, and 
that small amount more than offset 
by village and welfare expense so 
that il is really a totally unproeduc- 
tive investment. It has been dem- 
onstrated that this free rent equiv- 
alent and general village and welfare 
expense amounts to $4.36 per oper- 
ative per week, which is another 
way of saying that {he Southern mill 
operatives enjoys an advantage of 


t 


6 


$4.36 per week over the representa- 
five Northern mill operative who 
usually lives in a city and has to 
pay out of his wages an amount 
equal to that sum for the things his 
Southern brother gets free. Now 
that statement brings on more talk, 


for it is really not a gift; on the 
contrary, one of the topics under 
very serious consideration by our 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association is how best to handle 
that method which is after all but 


a bookkeeping transaction, that the 
employes will not only realize that it 
is a real item in their compensation, 
that it is really a part of their pay, 
and also that the publie generally 
may realize thal Southern cotton 
mill workers are not so poorly paid 
as appears on the surface, 

Compensation and the Psychology 

of Labor. 

One of the things that is foremost 
in every man’s mind, is ecompensa- 
tion, and as such it will be consider- 
ed at length not merely the wage in 
dollars and cents or even in rent or 
other equivalents; but, insurround- 
ings, associations, and everything 
that contributes to the health, hap- 
piness, self-respect, and satisfaction 
of the aims and aspirations of him- 
self and family. 

It is appreciated that the problem 
is not and will not be solved merely 
by the mill company providing mill 
buildings well lighted, heated and 
ventilated: nor by well-running ma- 
chinery equipped with all safety de- 
vices; nor by easy work hours under 
sanitary conditions; nor by good 
houses, schools, churehes, commun- 
ity houses, Y. M. C. A. buildings and 
playgrounds; nor by good streets 
pure water and food supplies—but 
rather by the characters of the 
managers, foremen, law = officers, 
nurses, community and Red Cross 
workers, Y. M. € A. men, teachers. 


preachers and all who come into 
contact with the daily life of the 
people. The phychology of labor is 


something not to be dismissed as 
academic. I have been very much 
interested in an article on that sub- 
ject that appeared in the May issue 
of Harper’s Magazine by Prof. Ed- 
ward L. Thorndyvke, of Columbia 
University, New York, ftom which 
1 take the liberty of quoting a few 
extracts: 

“Most of us have been taught to 
think of labor as a necessary evil 
which men are bribed to carry on 
with wages or profits, much as we 
have been taught to think of east 
as where the sun rises and west as 
where it sets, or of two and two as 
making four. Man is cursed with 
labor since Adam; the less he has 
of it the better. Freedom from pro- 
ductive occupations is the Eden we 
all erave. Shorter hours and high- 
er wages are the two rails on which 
the world’s workers move toward 
welfare. So we have been taught. 

“We may perhaps. concede that 
labor has a value for health and 
morality, and that we shall enjoy 
heaven better for having toiled on 
earth. But intrinsically, from the 
simple selfish point of view of the 
laborer, labor is a cloud whose only 
silver lining is wages. To keep the 
world going so many tons of coal 
must be mined, so many bushels of 
wheat raised, so many yards of cloth 
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woven; and the world labors to pro- 
duce these rather than go withou! 
them Labor is a suffering endured 
only because it prevents the greater 
suffering of lacking what the wages 
or profits would have bought. 

“Labor laws, labor disputes (at 
least on the surface), and welfare 
schemes for laborers reflect and, in 
the main, confirm this view. It is, 
however, an unsound and danger- 
ously incomplete view of the psy- 
chology of labor. A sound and ade- 
quate view of human nature in its 
reiation to labor must take into ac- 
co unt all the important facts about 
productive labor, not merely the facet 
that much of it to many persons is 
objectionable. It must consider all 
the conditions and results of labor 
as well as the contents of the pay 
envelope, 

“First of all, activity of body or 
mind is not mtrinsically objection- 
able to human beings. On the con- 
trary, if the activity is within the 
individual's capacity in quality 
quantity, and duration, so as to be 
done without strain, it is intrinsi- 
cally desirable. Boys and men leave 
their farm chores to engage in more 
violent activity in hunting. The 
lawyer stops thinking of his brief in 
order to think harder in a chess 


game. The housewife abandons the 
family mending to do fancy em- 
broidery. 


- “Nor is productive labor intrinsi- 
cally more objectionable than the 
same activity undertaken for. sport 
Human nature has no. predilection 
for the useless as such. On the con- 
trary, the child would prefer to have 
his mud ptes edible, the hunter 
would prefer to secure a useful tro- 
phy, the lawyer. would enjoy his 
game of chess no less if by some 
magic it made two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before. In- 
deed, it adds somewhat to his en- 
joyment if he thinks of it as valu- 
able mental training or a healthful 
mental relief. 

“In faet, there is hardly a gainful 
occupation that is not used as a 
cherished pastime by some men or 
women. Rowing a boat, driving a 
feam, maintaining a garden, over- 
hauling and repairing an automobile, 
managing a farm, nd breeding live- 
stock, are eases easily observable.” 

“Wages and profits are rarely the 
only reward for labor. Many work- 
ers work to some extent for love of 
the work, Still some are paid in part 
by the approval of their skill and 
achievements receive. are 
paid in part by the sociability of the 
workers or the friendliness of the 
boss. In fact, almost every funda- 
mental human appetite may be grat- 
ified to some extent by productive 
labor.” 

Five Fundamental Trends. 

“There are five fundamental 
lrends in human nature which spec- 
ially deserve our consideration. The 
first is the satisfyingness of activity, 
physical or mental, at which one 
can succeed. Man tends to do some- 
thing when he is wakeful as truly 
as to rest when fatigued. Continued 
idleness is seductive when accom- 
panied by sociability, or stimulation 
hy novel sights and sounds, or a 


sense of superiority to those who 
cannot afford to be idle, or oppor- 
one’s power or 


tunity to display 


wealth; but merely idleness per se, 
as in a sanifarium or jail, is attrac- 
tive only to exhausted bodies or 
minds. The labor problem is not 
s0 much to bribe men from idleness 
to activity as to induce them to be 
active in ways that are advantageous 
to the community. 


“The second is satisfyingness of 
mastery. To have other human be- 
ings step oul of the way, bend the 
knee, lower the glance, and obey the 
command, is worth more than fine 
gold to most men and to many wo- 
men. It would be an interesting 
study ‘to ascertain whether a plum- 
ber has-a helper. a farmer a hired 
man, a waiter a bus boy, and so on, 
simply because these helpers really 
increase efficiency, or partly because 
the plumber, farmer, and waiter 
thus have some one on whom. to 
gratify their craving for mastery. 

The third is the satisfyingness of 
submission—to the right kind of 
man. Contradictory as it may seem, 
it is as natural for human beings to 
submit fo the person whose size, 
looks, voice, prowess, and. status 
make him an acceptable master, as 
to exercise mastery themselves 
where they can. The same man who 
enjoys submission almost to the 
point of serility to some business 
giant, or to some hero of baseball, or 
even to his wife. The strength of 
this tendency to submission loyalty 
varies, being much greater in some 
men than in others, and greater in 
general in women than in men. The 
Same man who excites ready loyal 
submission in some, may thus excite 
rebellion and attempted  contra- 
mastery in others; and some men 
may never, as workers, find a fore- 
man whose power over them is not 
a constant irritation.” 


“Next to be considered is the sat- 
isfyingness of company and cheer- 
fulness. Man is by nature grega- 
rious and fond of human happiness 
aout him. He likes to have human 
beings around him, and to have 
them smiling and laughing rather 
than peevish and sad, The depart- 
ment store and factory are actual re- 
lics to many girls whose home life 
is essentially a complaining mother 
and erying children. Many a young 
man gets enjoyment from the bustle 
of the office very similar to that for 
which he pays at the amusement 
park or on the excursion steamer. 


“Last and most important is the 
salisfyingness of that feeling that 
one is somebody of consequence, 
who is or should be treated respect- 
fully by his community, which we 
may call the love of approval. The 
human animal derives keen satis- 
faction for humble approval, as by 
admiring glances of anybody, and 
from all forms of approval of those 
whom we esteem. The withdrawal 
of approving intercourse by our 
equals or superiors, and looks of 


scorn and derision from. anybody, 
provoke. a_ discomfort.’ that may 
strengthen to utter wretehedness. 


Besides these outer signs of approba- 


tion, man reacts to his own inner 
image of himself. If men neglect or 
scorn him, he may derive some sat- 
isfaction from concluding that thev 
do not appreciate’ him property: 
Religion often is a comfort by its as- 
surance that in the sight of God and 
in a future life he will have a sta- 
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tion above those rich and ‘successful 
in this. 

“Now this hunger for consideration, 
approval, and eminence is one of the 
great moving forces in human life. 
Under present conditions in America 
it deserves to be ranked along with 
thes primary motives of physical 
hunger, sex, and craving for physi- 
cal safety, and the intolerance of 
bodily pain.” 

“It may be acepted as axiomatic 
that labor which adds to the labor- 
er’s sense of worth and considera- 
tion by those whose opinion he lives 
for has a plus over its money wages, 
and that labor which detracts there- . 
from has a lack which wages or 
some other considerations must 
supply.” 


“More than this, we must, if we 
wish to understand a labor prob- 
lem, consider the total situation of 
which the job is a part. Human 
nature tends to attribute to any ob- 
vious external fact. such as a local- 
ity, or a person, or a job, whatever 
feelings have been associated with 
it, regardless of whether it is really 
their cause. Thus a workman, 
really upset by the illness and 
peevishness of his wife, may think 
that his work is too hard, his ma- 
chine not properly adjusted, or his 
foreman unfair. It makes a differ- 
ence to the laborer, just as it does to 
his boss, whether his home is com- 
fortable to him, whether he ean di- 
gest his food, whether the ecommun- 
itv in general is peevish and miser- 
able. 


A factory does not and cannot live 
fo itself alone. Its jobs acquire 
merit. or demerit from total com- 
munity conditions. Sagacious em- 
ployers realize this. It is a main 
reason why they so abominate the 
presence of the mere agitator, pro- 
fessional or amateur. The mere agi- 
tator, they claim, does nothing of 
any value to the workers, and does 
much harm to both the employers 
and employes by replacing a general 
peacefulness and content and good 
feeling with irritability and suspi- 
cion.” 

“Finally, there is to some extent 
a different labor problem for each 
laberer. What is objectionable and 
what is attractive in each job and in 
the general community conditions 
associated with that job wil vary 
enormously. with individuals. Partly 
by inborn nature and partly by the 
circumstances of training, individ- 
uals vary in physical strength, in 
acuity of vision, in the endurance 
of the eye muscles, in love of order 
and system, in neatness, in memory. 
in whatever trait may be in ques- 
tion.” 

“It: seems certain that the accept- 
ance of the facts reviewed here will 
help to improve the management of 
labor by employers and by workers 
themselves. By reducing what is 
really objectionable in labor, rather 
than by redueing labor indiscrimi- 
nately, by attending to its immater- 
tal as well as its material rewards, 
by considering the total situation as 
it influences the worker rather than 
the job just as it appears in the com- 
pany'’s scheme for production,’ and 
by studying men as complex indi- 
vidualities we may hope to get more 
and betetr work done with more sat- 

(Continued On Page 10.) 
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At its Branch Office, located at the 
representative centers of the dyestuff 
using trades, the National Aniline 
& Chemical Company, Inc., main- 
tains in ample volume stocks of 
those dyes most usually called for 
by the local trades. 


From these stocks prompt deliveries 
are made on orders calling for one 
pound in some cases, to fifty thou- 
sand pounds in others, to meet the 
needs of manufacturers who use 
color in their daily operations. 


National Aniline and Chemical Company, Inc. 


New York Chicago Charlotte Toronto Philadelphia 
Boston Hartford Montreal Providence San Franctsco 
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Spooling. 


The spooling department, although 
of minor size as compared with 
other departments of the mill, is no 
less important in its’ work and re- 
quires the attention of the superin- 
tendent as much as any branch of 
the textile manufacturing industry. 
In the spooling of warp yarns for 
the varied descriptions of textures 
woven in all mills there is always 
more or less trouble with the way 
in Which. the yarn prepared. 
Kinky yarn, for example, is not only 
bothersome and wasteful in the 
weaving bul also in the spooling, 
Kinky yarn will wind off from a 
bobbin in kinks and snarls pretty 
much as shown in the drawing il- 
lustrating a shuttle end with the 
bobbin in Figure 1. Here it can be 
seen that the excess of twists in the 
yarn causes it to pull off from the 
end of the bobbin in loops instead 
of in a straight line as would be the 
case if the strand was. properly 
twisted. These kinks are often so 
firmly fixed in the thread that they 
pull through the eye of the shuttle 


and enter the shed of the loom in-. 


tact. Then when the goods come 
off from the loom many of these 
snaris remain projecting through 
the texture on both the face and the 
back of the cloth and have to be 
tediously and slowly removed by 
the specking girls in the finishing 
department. 

If the kinky yarn is to be made 
into warps, it will be observed that 
the snarls come off from over the 
end of the bobbins on the pegs of 
the spooling frame as illustrated in 
Figure 2. Instead of pulling off 
straight, as would be the case if 
the yarn were not twisted too hard, 
the thread retains the kinks and 
while some pull out under the ten- 
sion Qthers continue and are wound 
on the spool. 

some of the kinks will hold their 
form through the warping operation 


and get woven into the goods in the . 


loom. If the kinky condition of the 


‘yarn is noticed by the superintend- 


ent in time, he can prevent further 
trouble by having the number of 
twists per inch reduced in the spin- 
ning. Frequently, however, the ab- 
normal amount of twist is not de- 
tected until a good part of the lot 
is spun. ‘Then steaming has to be 
resorted to. This consists in put- 
ting the bobbins in a metal or wood- 
en tank and introducing sufficient 
steam through pipes in the bottom 
to thoroughly impregnate the yarn 
on the bobbins. The steam will 
make ample moisture to relieve the 
hard, twisted condition of the yarns 
without injuring them. 

Bad Knots Often Made by the 
Spoolers. 

If the girls at the spooling 
frames get into the habit of tying 
poor knots, there will be consider- 
able trouble experienced in the 


dressing of the warps and in the 
weaving of the goods. 


The poorly 


tied knots will not only separate 
thereby causing the dressers and the 
weavers the extra work of tying 
them again, but if such knots get 
woven into the cloth they will show 
and add to the list of imperfections. 
The girls at the spooling frames 
should be instructed in the science 
of making good, small and substan- 
tial knots. I have seen them make 
knots as bad as that shown in figure 
8 so that when the knot reached 
the eye of the guide in its passage 
to the spool from the bobbin the 
knot would eatch in the wire of 
the eve at A and break. If someone 
gives the girls instructions m tying 
knots, troubles from this source will 
cease. And often no one is suffi- 
ciently interested to do so until the 
superintendent. takes a hand.in. the 
matter. He sees the result of bad 
knots in the finishing room and the 
finishing room and the person in 


charge of the spooling department 
may not. 

The regulation square knot is tied 
as shown in Figure 4 and is used 
in many spooling departments with 
as good results as obtainable from 
any ‘knot. 

Holes in the Spools. 

A careful spooler will not turn out 
a spool in the condition shown in 
Figure 5. But all girls im ‘the 
spooling room are not careful for 
all of us have seen spools in which 
one or more holes prevails as a re- 
sult of letting the spooling frames 
run after an end has broken off. 
This results in the depressions in 
the spool as shown. After.a hole is 
onee made it cannot be corrected 
unless the spool is run without all 
of the ends except the one or two 
ends needed to fill out the blank 
spaces. And this is seldom done. 
The spool goes to the dressing ma- 


broken by its point. 
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Written exclusively for Southern Textile 
Bulletin by “Old Fixer”, a man who has 
had long & varied experience in this work 


chine with the ends missing, and 
these ends have to be made up with 
extra ends tied up on the spool 
frame. Another defect is at the 
right of the spool where the yarn 
has been allowed to pile up on the 
edge so that the spool head is part- 
ly covered. This end will pay off 
loosely in the dressing as the cir- 
cumference is larger and a loose end 
will be made in the warp. The holes 
in the spools are easily prevented 
by the girls keeping all ends tied up. 
The outside end is prevented from 
piling up on the head of the spool 
by adjusting the spool on the drum 
so that one head will not be closer 
in than the other. Usually when 
the outside end on one side piles 
up, the outside end on the other 
side of the spool makes a hole as it 
has so. much extra space to fill. . 
Figure 6 is a cross section of the 
shed of a loom, showing the harness- 
es and a number of loose ends of 
threads drooping in the shed. 

This is what happens when the 
spoolers allow loose ends to get by. 
These ends will be in the way of the 
shuttle and get cut, chaffed and 
The tension on 
the ends which were properly spool- 
ed and warped is ample to retain 
the ends in a straight line and pre- 
serve the tension required to form 
a full open shed through which the 
shuttle may be driven without en- 
gaging obstructiong threads. As this 
tension will be lacking in loosely 
spooled ends the result will be as 
shown in the drawing. 


If the warp threads are properly 
spooled they will pass through the 
dents in the lease reed of the dress- 
ing frame without trouble. But if 
there are poorly made knots in the 
threads, or if there are loose or 
tight ends on the spools, there is 
danger of the ends catching in the 
space which sometimes occurs when 
the lead filling splits away a little 
from its position as indicated by the 
arrow in Figure 7. If, however, the 
reed is in such a condition from 
this cause that minor knots and only 
partially loose threads have a tend- 
ency to catch, the reed should go. 
to the shop for resoldering of the 
dents. 


Chinese Imports of Cototn Cloth. 


Imports at Shanghai of cotton 
cloth for the first five months of the 
current year were as follows: Gray 
shirtings—British 530,000 pieces, 
Japanese 67,000, American 61,000; 
gray sheetings—American 200,000, 
Japanese 196,000, and British 27,000 
pieces. (Cablegram from Commer- 
cial Attache Julean Arnold, Shang- 
hai.) 


F, J. Domo & Co. 


Cotton Brokers 
116 Broad St. NEW YORK 
Orders Executed For 10 Bales 
or Multiples Thereof 
Members American Cetton Exchange 
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The American Cotton Exchange 


' the South in addition to New York. The great value of this plan is too apparent to 
require detailed comment here. 


THE LARGEST COTTON EXCHANGE IN AMERICA had accomplished at the end 


many years’ practical experience with every phase of cotton, from planting to man- 


Six Sound Reasons Why 


Is Full Worthy of Patronage 


The “AMERICAN COTTON EXCHANGE?” is the only Cotton Exchange in the 
United States chartered for the purpose of buying and selling cotton in both Spots 
and Futures in lots of 10 BALES and multiples thereof. 


The “AMERICAN?” is also the only Cotton Exchange in the euantry whose con- | 
tracts call for delivery to be made in the ten most advantageously located cities of 


After a little over two years the “AMERICAN” has achieved exactly that which 


of its twenty-third year, the memberships on the “AMERICAN” selling today for the 
Same price as those on the older exchange sold at that time. 


The volume of business transacted on the floor of the “AMERICAN” daily, 
weekly and monthly has made the marvelous increase of OVER 3,000 per cent in 
just two years, proving beyond all dispute that the Exchange is fully meeting a long 
felt commercial need. 


The “AMERICAN” owns and occupies its own office building in the financial cen- 
ter of New York City, and in addition to being self-supporting is even now making sub- 
stantial net profits—and remember only a good beginning has been made. 


CHARTERED by the State of New York, efficiently guided by officials whose 


ufacturing, gives them mature executive judgment, and embracing numerous active 
members of proven capacity and trustworthiness as brokers, THE AMERICAN COT- 
TON EXCHANGE is deserving of the support of all who are interested in Cotton. 


OF INTEREST TO ALL WHO ARE INTERESTED IN COTTON 


Any of the Members of THE AMERICAN COTTON EXCHANGE, Inc., listed 
below will be glad to open up negoiations with Mill Owners, Planters, Merchants and 
Cotton Factors with reference to handling their “Hedges” in any amounts from ten 
bales up on a marginal basis of TEN DOLLARS per bale. These firms will also fur- 
nish FREE Weekly Market Letters, and gladly give the highest Banking and Com- 
mercial Ratings. 


Oliver & Houghton | Martin & Company Eblin & Company 
59-61 Pearl St. 116 Broad St. 33-35-37 William St. 
New York New York New York 


( These firms are members of The American Cotton Exchange Clearing 
Association, Inc. ) 
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Some Phases of the Human Element 
in Industrial Development. 


(Continued From Page 6.) 
isfaction to all concerned.” 

“Other things being equal, the 
American worker will be efficient 
and happy in proportion as the gen- 
eral life for him, his parents, his 
wife, and his children is desirable.” 

The whole article is well worth 
your reading. 


The Child the Hope. of Future 
Southern Industrialism. 

A healthy body generally carries 
with it a healthy mind, a combina- 
tion that will meet any fair and just 
employer half way on any subject. 
The health of the community is 
therefore, a vital factor in the suc- 
cess Of the business establishment 
about which it centers. While much 
can be done for the adult by a prop- 
er understanding, consideration and 
surroundings, it is really the child 
which is the hope of future South- 
ern industrialism. We all know 
New England’s experience where the 
textile workers of a generation ago 
have been superseded by foreigners, 
and their children have drifted out 
of the mills into other employment. 
The health, training and opportuni- 
ties we bring to the children of to- 
will determine very’ largely 
whether they will care to be the mill 
workers of tomorrow. And South- 
ern mill man, therefore, who_ 
to support child-welfare work and 
to observe the child labor restric- 
tions that have gradually emerged 
from the chaos of experimentation, 
both legislative and industrial, 
whether compelled to do/so by haw 
or not, is a traitor to his industry 
and to his own selfish interests. . 


Dr. James H. S. Bossard, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, writes 
interestingly in a foreword to the 
November, 1921, Annals of American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science, to a few extracts of which 
I beg to direct your attention: 

“Each succeeding stage in. the eyo- 
lution of the modern movement for 
hetterment has carried the empha- 
sis nearer to the inception of life. 
This may be seen best in a review of 
its development in England, where 
it first became an organized move- 
ment, definite and_ self-conscious. 
Springing out of a new recognition 
of the eternal worth of individual- 
ity, which made its appearance al- 
most co-incident with modern indus- 
try, naturally such a movement con- 
cerned itself with the immediate 
task in hand, which it found in the 
conditions obtaining in the newly 
created industrial ceniers. Thus it 
began largely as a sanitary effort to 
clear away the filth in city streets, to 
look after their lighting, cleaning 
and policing, and to create proper 
drainage systems, 

“The next steps followed speedily 
as social intelligence appreciated the 
human problem beyond the pro- 
cesses of sanitation. The era of fac- 
tory legislation followed. Hours of 
labor were regulated, especially for 
women and children; certain dan- 
gerous and unhealthy occupations 
were forbidden; and many similar 
matters were brought under state 
inspection. 

“Valuable as such gains were, they 
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were negative and perhaps, it began 
to be suspected, too late. A further 
advance was seen to be necessary. 
The requirements of the experi- 
ment in modern democracy came, 
too,-to emphasize the necessity of an 
earlier and more positive program. 
The training and education of. fu- 
ture citizens began to be recognized 
as imperative. The last third of 
the nineteenth century saw, through- 
out western Civilization, the accept- 
ance of the theory of publie educa- 
tion for children. The twentieth 
century is witnessing the actual ap- 
plication of this theory and the 
working out of its details and impli- 
cations. 

“No sooner were children gather- 
ed together in large numbers, at 
public command and under public 
auspices, than a host of problems, 
ever. increasing in number and 
recognized importance, forced them- 
selves upon the social attention, un- 
til gradually, out of this considera- 
tion of countless children and their 


needs, there emerged childhood as 
the chief concern and the main em- 
phasis in the present-day social wel- 
fare movement.” 

“Not only has the emphasis in-the 
social welfare movement been shift- 
ing from the parent to the ehild, 
but an equally significant change in 
emphasis has been taking place in 


the ‘child-caring movement itself. 
The child-saving movement of the 


nineteenth century has been trans- 
formed into the child-welfare move- 
ment of the twentieth century.” 

“Child-welfare is coming to com- 
prehend, then, the welfare of all 
children, whether specially handi- 
capped or not. It means that “there 
is a child-welfare minimum in our 
democracy that wil make that de- 
mocracy worth saving by insisting 
that every child must have his full 
individual chance.” 

Harmet L. Leete, of Baltimore, 
gives some interesting health sta- 
tistics relating to childhood: 

“What then is positive health? 
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Positive health may be defined as 
meaning a body free from any handi- 
caps, physical or mental, with a re- 
sistance which enables it to with- 
stand environmental attacks to re- 
duce its power, a vigor which radia- 
les strength and happiness and, 
back of all this, a spiritual tone 
which is the keynote of an inspiring 
personality. .Assuredly, it is the pre- 
rogative of childhood to have such 
health placed within its reach. Have 
we given, are we giving our child- 
ren opportunities for sueh all-round 
development of their physical, men- 
tal and sipiritual life? 
“The findings of the examining 
boards for the United States army 
during the late war are convincing 
woefully negligent of our most 
proof that as a nation we have been 
precious asset—our children. The 
conclusions drawn, relative to the 


35 per cent of the young men exam- — 


ined who were found unfit for active 
service, were that the highest per- 
centage of defects was traceable to 
neglect in childhood. 

“Again, facing our problem in an 
endeavor to know just what it is, 
we learn from an examination of the 
twenty million children enrolled in 
the elementary publie schools of the 
country that the commonest defects 
among these children are as follows: 

One per cent mental deficiency. 

Five per cent tuberculosis—pres- 
ent or past. 

Five per cent defective hearing. 

25 per cent defective sight. 

15 to 25 per cent. diseased tonsils 
or adenoids. 

10 to 20 per cent deformed feet, 
spine or joints. 

50 to 75 per cent defective teeth. 

15 to 25 per cent malnutrition. 

Dr. E. V. MeCollum, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, epitomizes as fol- 
lows: | 

“There are two schools of active 
workers interested in the welfare 
of children at the present time. One 
of these, and by far the strongest 
in point of numbers, in the group 
which holds that the medical and 
dental clinics are the most impor- 
tant .agencies in improving the 
health of children. According to 
their view, inspection for the dis- 
covery of infected tonsils, adenoids, 
ear infections or defects of hearing 
or of vision, faulty posture, decay- 
ed teeth and other physical defects, 
and their prompt and effective 
treatment, constitutet he most ef- 
fective method of dealing with the 
problem. They hold that the’ prob- 
lem is essentially medical and 
should remain such. 

“The other group of workers who 
are concerned with the improvement 
of the health of children, favor the 
establishment of medical and den- 
tal clinies, but maintain that the 
real problem is one of prevention 
rather than cure. They believe that 
the underlying cause of the physi- 
cal inferiority of the present gener- 
ation of children lies in faulty de- 
velopment, and that the chief factor 
responsible for this is faulty nutri- 
tion, due to unwise selection of 
food.” 


“The results of these two lines of 
investigation correlate in a surpris- 
ing fashion, and form convincing 
evidence that it is time that the 

(Continued On Page 27.) 
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Just these few details 
about this tenter will 
give you an idea of 
Butterworth quality 


Those bearings on the main drive shaft 


_are all bronze bushed. The ecross-arm is 


cast steel. 
There is a universal joint in the main 


‘driving gear so that it does not oscillate | 


when the tenter is with 


bratory motion. 


This vibratory tenter is one of several 
kinds made by us. They are made in all 
widths from 18” to as wide as your work 
requires. 

Then there are ales: Butterworth calen- 
ders, bleachers, dryers, singeing ma- 


chines, mercerizing ranges, hydraulic 


ranges, dyeing and soaping machines, 


mangles, sealers, folders, color kettles, 
Tommy Dodds—all types and kinds of 
finishing machines. 

Let us send a booklet on. the one in 
which you are interested. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS on. 


Established 1820 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Canadian Representative: 
W. J. Westaway Company 


Hamilton, Ontario, Canada _Turk’s Head Building 


Greenville, S..C.,-Oftice: 
Providence Office: Masonic Temple Building 
Milton G. Smith, Manager 
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taking out 414 per cent? 


to repair these ends. 
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Practical Discussions by Practical Men 


Discussion Page. - 


. The regular page devoted to 
“Practical Discussion by Practical 
Men’ was suspended during the time 
the contest on “If I Were Building 
A Mill” was being published. Now 
that the contest is over, this depart- 
ment will again be a regular feature 
of the Southern Textile Bulletin. 
This department is published as a 
clearing house of information on 
textile subjects and has proved a 
very valuable feature of the paper. 
Interchange of ideas by men in the 
same line of work is always very 


valuable and instructive. Whenever 
you are having difficulty with a 


machine or in any process of your 


mill, you are invited to ask for aid 
through these columns. ‘The large 
number of readers who are practi- 
eal mill men assures the informa- 
tion seeker of getting the benefit of 
some other man’s experience who 
has had the same difficulty. 


Question on Combers. 


Editor: 


I would like to ask through your 
Discussion Page for information con- 
cerning the setting of Nasmith com- 
bers. What is the proper setting 
when operating on one-inch cotton, 
I want to 
know the best settmg to get the 
cleanest stock. 

NASMITH. 


Repairing Worn Journals. 


Editor: 


I would like to ask through your 
paper for information on the best 
way to repair worn journals on loom 
beams. As a general rule you can 
always find in a mill that has been 
in operation 15 or 20 years the ends 
of the loom beam journals worn 
from % to % which will let the 
weight of the beam rest on the gear 
instead of the stand on loom which 
will cause wavy cloth. 1 will ap- 
preciate some good live weaver to 
give me his idea as to the best way 


LOOKER-ON. 


Breaking Strength of Ply Yarns. 
Yarns. 


Editor: 


I would like to ask if there are 


any standard tables published show-. 


ing the tests to determine the break- 
ing strength of ply yarns? We are 
all familiar with the methods of 
testing single yarns, but I would 
like more definite information re- 
garding the breaking strength of ply 
yarns. I am informed that on two- 
ply yarns, for example, the break- 
ing strength should be. slightly 
more than twice that of the same 
number of single yarns. 

I hope that some of those who are 
well posted on this question will 
help me out. 

BREAKING STRENGTH. 


Importanee of Cloth Room Grading. 


Editor: 


I have recently’ read in. your 
valuable paper a_ good article on 
cloth grading and on the importance 
of cloth room hands. I want to say 
that I heartily agree. I wish I was 
intelligent enough te write ‘just how 
I see the dire need of mill managers 
and superintendents of realizing the 
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results. 


durable.’ 


With these two brushes you 
have 


Clean 


They were designed especially to keep the floors 
of cotton mills in the excellent condition that you 
would like to see them, and with the proper “motor 
power” behind them you can depend upon 


Furthermore, they are made as brushes should be 
made for floor cleaning, sturdy, heavy, substantial 


The one at the top is our No. 170 Floor Sweep, 
made of best grade mixed horsehair, set in 12-inch 
polished hardwood back, solid construction. 
per dozen, $15.00; each, $1.50. 


At the foot, we show our No. 48 Floor Scrub, which 
is made of the best grade selected Palmetto bristles; 
set in solid hardwood, natural finish back, with rub- 
ber sqeegee, inserted as shown in the picture. Price 
per dozen, $24.00; each, $2.26. 


Atlanta Brush Com pany 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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part that the cloth room overseer 
and his help plays in their mills. 

I have been reading very closely 
the different Textile papers on the 
prices quoted on all grades of goods 
and I am in touch with a few mills 
I do not think that we have ever had 
as much complaint on the grading 
of the goods. It is a very strenuous 
time on all the mills. Things that 
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he 


ago you dare not let go now but I 
started out to give you some facts 
on the cloth room man and his help. 
The cloth room is what I consider 
just .as important as any room in 
the mill. That is where the product 
of the mill is prepared for the mar- 
ket and the reputation of the mill 
depends on the cloth room force. 
Therefore the clothroom overseer 
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Floors 


splendid 


Price 


have good reliable help. 

I have been into cloth rooms 
where if I had been the superintend- 
ent I would have run the overseer 
off wilhout warning. It takes men 
of intelliegnce to handle a cloth 
room as it should be, 

I read in our Textile papers some 
times where the superimtendent will 
take a loom fixer out of the weave 
room and put him as overseer. I 
don't suppose he ever graded a piece 
of cloth in his life. Do you wonder 
at the agents and buyers kicking. It 
takes just as long to make an effi- 
cient cloth room overseer as in the 
other rooms. It takes studying and 


hard work to get to where you 


ean run a cloth room successfully. 
I enjoy reading the articles on the 
different subjects in the papers we 
all appreciate so much.. 

CLUB FOOT. 


Cotton Goods Report. 


Exports of cotton cloth from the 
United States have been increasing 
month by month since last January, 
for which statistics are available. 
they totaled 60,448,290 square yards, 
compared with 51,642,030 in April 
and only 31,036,657 last January. 
Imports meanwhile have tended to 
decline. They aggregated only 9,- 
352,239 square yards in May, against 
12,144,302 in April and 16,086,754 in 
January. | 

Exports of cotton cloth by Great 
Britain have been increasing during 
recent months, In May they totaled 


341,424,800 square yards, compared 


with 302,598,200 in April and only 
251,954,800 in February. The ex- 


ports in May of this year were over 


twice as large as those in the same 
month last year, the total for May, 
1921, being only 145,603,800. 


Agenda of Brazilian Cotton Congress. 


The Sociedade National de Agri- 
cultura has called an international 
cotton congress at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, October 15-18, 1922. Questions 
to be discussed are the development 
of cotton production in Brazil and 
foreign countries; the selection, mill- 
ing, grading, baling, shipping, and 
trading of cotton and its by-prod- 
ucts; prevention of cotton diseases; 
international cotton reServe: and 
other subjects of interest to the pro- 
duction and commerce of cotton. 
Earlier mention of this conference 
was made in Commerce Reports for 
March 13, 1922. Additional informa- 
tion concerning it may be obtain- 
ed from the Textile Division by re- 
ferring to file. No. 47357. 
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Chrome Colors 
THAT 


Leave Silk White 


Pontachrome Yellow SW 
Pontachrome Red B 
Pontachrome Brown SW 
Pontachrome Green GLO 
Pontachrome Blue R 
Pontachrome Violet SW. 
Pontachrome Black SW 
Pontachrome Black SWB 


These colors will meet the fastness require- 
ments for the men’s-wear trade. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


New York Boston Providence Philadelphia 
Chicago Charlotte, N. Car. Greensboro. N. Car. 
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tole 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
extreme. The most durable water 
closet-made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled,roll flushing rim 
bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break, 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 


Wilmington, Del. 


Manufacturers of the following machines: 
COTTON MACHINERY 


Drawing Frames 
Roving Framee 
Spinning Framee 


Opening 
Conveying 
Distributing 
Picking Spoolers 
Revolving Fiat Cards Twisters 
Sliver Lap Machines Reels 
Ribbon Lap Machines Quillere 
Po shines 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY 
COTTON AND WOOLEN SYSTEMS 

Revolving’ Flat Cards 
Derby Dowblers 
Roving Frames 
Spinning Framee— 


Openers 
Pickers 
Illows 
Card Feeds 
Full Roller Card Spoolers 
Condensers Twisters 
Special Spinning Frames 


WOOLEN MACHINERY 


‘ard Feeds Condensers 
Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning Framee 


WORSTED MACHINERY 


Cone Roving F rames 
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Protest Return of German Dye Patents 


A committee from the Synthetic 
Organic Chemical Manufacturers 
Association, in conference with Pres- 
ident Harding in Washington on 
Friday, presented a memorandum to 
the president in which it was stated 
that there was no relation between 
the action taken against the Chemi- 
cal Foundation and pending dyestuff 
legislation. Dr. Charles E. Herty. 
head of the association, told Mr. 
Harding that the return of former 
German dye patents to the German 
owners would mean disaster to the 
dyestuff industry in this country. 

The memorandum presented by 
the committee was as follows: 

“A committee of manufacturers. 
representing the organic chemical 
industry of the United States, headed 
by the board of governors of the 


Synthetic Organic Chemical Manu- 


facturers’ Association, in considering 
the problems that now confront 
them by reason of the Presidential 
action in directing that the alien 
property custodian demand the re- 
turn by the Chemical Foundation of 
all the alien patents Seized by the 
government, and sold to the founda- 
tion under special act of Congress. 
submits the following statement: 

“Prior to the war, there was prac- 
tically no organic chemical industry 
in the United States; this was al- 
most wholly controlled by the Ger- 
mans, and commodities necessary to 
the safety of the nation, and the 
health and prosperity of the people 
were solely in their hands. The Ger- 
mans took out many thousands of 
patents in the United States. The 
sole purpose in: holding these pat- 
ents was to prevent the American 
manufacturer from building up an 
organic chemical industry. 

“Shortly after the outbreak of the 
war the supply of German coal-tar 
dyestuffs, medicinals, photographic 
chemicals, etc., rapidly diminished; 
and it became imperative to provide 
a domestic industry that would be 


adequate for the country’s needs 


Therefore, acting upon the strong 
insistence of Government depart- 
ments and officials, an organic chem- 
ical industry was begun and rapid- 
ly developed. The war-time needs 
of the government were supplied, 
and the domestic requirements for 
many dvyestuffs, medicinals,  ete., 
provided. 

“When the United States entered 
the war, the alien property custo- 
dian was given authority by act of 
Congress to seize alien properties. 
Later, by amendment to the trading 
with the enemy act, the custodian 
was authorized to sell these proper- 
ties. In selling one of these proper- 
ties to an American company at pub- 
lic auction, a- number of patents 
were included. 


“The alien property custodian was 
then confronted with the question of 
determining whether or not other 
alien patents seized under act of 
Congress should be sold at pub- 
lic auction, or protected in such 
manner as to insure the most cer- 
fain development of the American 
industry, while at the same time ef- 
fectually guarding against monopoly, 


either domestic or foreign. 


“Appreciating the enormous im- 


portance of preserving this new m- 
dustry, extended discussion of the 
matter by the alien property custo- 
dian with all departments and of- 
ficials of the Government, and com- 
mittees of Congress, and with those 
engaged in the industry, developed 
the fact that no Governmental agen- 
ey existed, wherein title to these 
patents could be vested. 
“Consequently, after further con- 
sultation with the most eminent 
legal authorities, regardless of yo- 
litical affiliation, it was concluded 
that the purpose desired could be 
accomplished only by the formation 


_ of a corporation which, as far as 


possible, should be of a quasi-pub- 
lic nature. The Chemical Founda- 
tion, Inc., was the result. 

“The Chemical Foundation does 
not manufacture. It is a quasi-pub- 
lic holding company. Its dividends 
are limited by its charter. It has 
paid no dividends. Stockholders 
have no voting power; control is 
vested in five trustees. None of these 
trustees hold any stock, nor are they 
manufacturers. The president is not 
paid salary or ‘expenses. All money 
money received above expenses and 
dividends, if any, must be devoted 
under its charter to advancement 
of chemical science and education. 
It must grant non-exclusive license © 
to manufacture under patents held 
by it to any American citizen or 
company. 

“After a full consideration of this 
plan, the President and the acting 
secretary of state, under authority 
of Congress, directed that these 
patents be sold by the alien prop- 
erty custodian to the Chemical 
Foundation, which, in the language 
of the executive order, has been in- 
eorporated for the purpose of hold- 
ing letters patent, trademarks, and 
similar rights relating to the chemi- 
cal and allied sciences, as a trus- 
tee for American industry, for the 
purpose of the Americanization of 
such industries as may be affected 
thereby, of eliminating alien inter- 
ests hostile to said American indus- 
tries, and of the advancement: of 
chemical and allied industry in the 
United States, 


“Fullest possible publicity to every 
step in this transaction was given 
by the alien property custodian in 
his official report to Congress, (pp. 
60-62), under date of February 22, 
1919, and printed as a public docu- 
ment. 

“The character and conduct of the 
Chemical Foundation repeatedly has 
been. explained to committees of 
Congress at public hearings, includ- 


ing the very recent investigation 


conducted under senate resolution 
77, by a sub-committee of the judi- 
ciliary committee of the senate. 

“The Chemical Foundation grants 
non-exclusive licenses to all Ameri- 
can manufacturers upon the same 
terms and conditions. This is a pro- 
tection to the American people, be- 
cause if gives everyone an oppor- 
tunity to take out licenses upon 
equal terms, thereby effectually pre- 
venting monopoly. 

“As a matter of fact, many con- 
cerns have taken out licenses to 
manufacture the same product, and 
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by reason of domestic competition, 
prices have steadily declined, and in 
many cases, products formerly sold 
exclusively by the Germans have 
been manufactured in the United 
States, and sold at prices far less 
than those ask by the Germans, 
prior to the war. — 

“The President's letter implies 
that the amount of money paid by 
the Chemical Foundation for these 
patents was inadequate, but the 
main eonsideration, apparently, has 
heen overlooked. The main consid- 


eration was the assurance that these 


patents are to be held by the Chem- 
ical Foundation in trust for the ben- 
efit of the American people. 
“Furthermore, attention has not 
been sufficiently directed to the fact 
that there is a vast difference in the 
value of a patent which grants a 
monopolistic right, and one that is 
non-exclusive in character, and ad 
mits of unlimited competition. Such 
are the patents owned by the 
Chemical Foundation, under which 
licenses to operate are open to every 


American citizen. 


“The attitude of the organic chem- 
ical manufacturers toward the ad- 
ministration of the Chemical Foun- 
dation. is best evidenced by the res- 
olution passed by the board of gov- 
ernors of the Synthetic Organic 
Chemical Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at the meeting on July 11, 1922, 
which expresses: (1) its apprecia- 
tion of the patriotism and fore- 
thought of those representatives of 
Government and industry who con- 
ceived this plan; (2) ifs entire con- 
fidence in the administration of the 
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affairs of the Chemical Foundation; 
(3) the records its appreciation of 
the personal sacrifices of the Foun- 
dation’s president, Mr. Francis P. 
Garvan, who, at the solicitation of 
the founders of the organic chem- 
ical industry in the United States, 
accepted the presidency of the foun- 
dation at its imeeption, and since 
that time, without remnueration, has 
administered disinterestedly its af- 
fairs in behalf of the welfare of the 
United States. 


“Nothing could be more disastrous 
to the American industry than the 
return to the former German own- 
ers of the patents now owned by the 
Chemical Foundation; nothing could 
be of greater aid in restoring to the 
German chemical cartel the mo- 
nopoly formerly enjoyed. 


“Any removal of these patents 
from their present trusteeship can 
he regarded by the American indus- 
try only as a first step im their 
eventual return to their former own- 
ers, and the consequent loss of the 
industry to America. 


“The American manufacturers 
who have taken out licenses had 
implicit faith in the authority of 
the United States Government to 
make the sale to the Chemical Foun- 
dation. Relying upon this authority, 
and believing that the Government 
desired to foster and encourage an 
industry vital to the needs of the 
country, they have invested over 
$100,000,000, and this will be entire- 
ly lost to them, and the loss to the 
country irreparable, if these patents 
are restored to the Germans.” 


Cotton Consumed in June. 


Washington. — Cotton consumed 
during June amounted to 507,869 
bales of lint and 53,385 of linters 
compared with 495,674 of lint and 
53,344 of linters in May and 461,917 
of lint and 49,296 of linters in June 
last year, the census bureau an- 
nounced today. 


Cotton on hand June 30 in econ- 
suming establishments amounted to 
1,332,183 bales of lint and 152.065 of 
linters, compared with 1,419,936 of 
lint and 159,251 of linters so held on 
May 31 and 1,203,364 of lint and 208,- 
507 of linters so held a year ago. 


Cotton on hand June 30 in public 
storage and at compresses amounted 
to 1,936,025 bales of lint, and 76,386 
of linters, compared with 2,561,007 
of lint and 94,181 of linters so held 
on May 31, and 4,300,386 of lint and 
255,911 of linters so held a year ago. 

Exports during June amounted to 
491,079 bales, including 12,678 bales 
of linters compared with 460,397 in- 
eluding 12,061 of linters in May, and 
495,474 ineluding 6,274 of linters in 
June last year. 

Cotton spindles active during June 
numbered 31,877,015, compared with 
31,653,061 in May, and 32,760,904 in 
June last vear. 

Statistics for cotton growing states 
include: 

Consumed during June, 336,387 
bales, compared with 331,771 in May 
and 272,784 in June last year. 

Cotton on hand June 30, in con- 
suming establishments, 614,754 bales. 
compared with 685,792 on May 31. 
and 512,961 on June 30 last year, and 
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in publie storage and at compresses, 
1,487,526 bales, compared with 2,055,- 
536 on May 31 and 3,811,003 on June 
30 last vear. 


Cotton spindles active during 
June numbered 415,533,332, compared 


with 15,350,285 in May and 14,935,753 
in June last year. 

Imports during June amounted to 
12.662, bales, compared with 14,320 
in May and 40,105 ni June, 1921. 


New Bobbin Factory. 


Greenville, 5S. €—A new factory 
in the South for the manufacture of 


-cotton mill bobbins will be in opera- 


tion in Greenville by October, it was 
announced last week by D. N. Norris, 
president of Norris Bros., Inc., man- 
ufacturers of shuttles. The new 
plant will be located on Birnie street, 
and will employ 100 persons. The 
exact name of the factory has not 
been announced, but it will be own- 
ed and controlled by the Norris in- 
terests, which now own the shuttle 
factory on Birnie street. The con- 
tract for the structure wil be let 
July 419, it was announced. 


Italian Silk Goods of High Quality. 

Silk goods produced by Italian silk 
manufacturers compare favorably 
with those manufactured in other 
European countries. In cravat silk 
the product of Italian looms reaches 
the highest quality in design and 
color plav. Italian umbrella covers 
also enjoy a good reputation. (Con- 
sul General John Ball Osborne, Ge- 
noa.) 


the 


sun-up to sun-down, 
and far into the night when 
necessary, SHAM BOW Shuttles 


keep ‘‘everlastingly on the job”. 
Every part of a SHAMBOW 


Shuttle is made under our own 


and in every detail 


get by. 


be assured that 


roof and measurements, spindle 


fit, etc., must be in exact accord 
with customers’ specifications 


and requirements. 


Every SH AM BO W Shuttle 


passes a close final inspection, 


Shambow Shuttle Company 


Woonsocket, R. I., U. S. A. 


John C. Shambow, Pres. & Treas. 


the ‘“SHAMBOW Standard’’ to 


Insist on a shuttle of genuine 


“SHAMBOW Standard” and 


Your shuttle bill will be smaller 

Your interruptions will be fewer 
Your production will be greater 

Your product will be better 


H. H. Ullman, V-Pres. & Gen. Mer. 


Shambow 


.-the Custom Built Shuttle 


must reach 
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Bring your steam drainage problems to the at- 


SOUTHERN 


tention of steam drainage specialists. 


Drain your steam heated equipment of all con- 
densation and return it direct to your boilers with 


the Morehead 


Back-to-Boiler System. 


Morehead Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


_DEPARTM ENT T (30) 


Positively Drains All Types 
of Steam Apparatus _ 


The Macrodi 


FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 


after fourteen years of the 
hardest mill use has demon. 
strated that it is 


Durable — Economical] 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with  ocorre- 
sponding increase in yardage— 
an important feature of this 
spool. 

Prompt deliveries 
three weeks after 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 
Weonsocket, Rhode Iisiand 


In twe te 
receipt of 


Hutton & 
Bourbonnias 


the end. 


Hickory 


What Better Reason 


do you want than the assurance that 


Company's 


will carry your shipment safely to 


We manufacture Wood Packing 
Cases to meet every requirement. 


Our Service Department is at Your Command 


Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 


Manufacturers of 
WOOD PACKING CASES 


Drawer 330 North Carolina 
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Printing by Rollers in the Cotton 
Industry. 


Dyestuffs, the magazine of the 
National Aniline and Chemical Com- 
pany, publishes the following ab- 
Stracts from an article by Arthur 
Wilcox in Journal of Royal Society 
of Arts: 

The various processes used to im- 
press cloth with a pattern in more 
or less permanent dye colors are 


many. Some of these have gone out 
of use in our time for. various 
reasons. I will name them first. 

4. Hand painted. The entirely 


hand painted, obviously on account 
of its laboriousness and its co-rela- 
tive cost in labor. 

2. The Hand-filled. 

3. The Batik. 

4. The Madder style, vat printed. 

5. The Copper plate. Replaced 
by the rotary plate or copper roller. 

6. The Perrotine. 

7. The Stencil. 

8. The Copper roller. 

9 The Surface roller. 

10. The Hand-block. 

So that at the present moment 
what remains to us and have been 
proved under present .conditions to 
be sound economic propositions are 


the three last processes which I will 


try to demonstrate. 

The surface roller recently re-in- 
troduced for cotton printing, but in 
universal use for wall paper, for 
many years past. 

The copper roller introduced as 
far back as 1783 by Thos. Bell. (It is 
possible to combine these two in 
one machine.) 

The hand block, almost as old as 
history and still “going strong,” al- 
though at the present moment some- 
what under a cloud and discredited 
by reason of its failure to meet the 
enormous recent demand. (The 
hand printer, through fear of un- 
employment, will take only a very 
restricted number of apprentices.) 

May I venture to suggest how it 
eame about that this surface print- 
ing of cottons was re-introduced? 
Some of you will remember a cer- 
lain vogue of having the curtains 
and draperies of a room to match 
the wall paper. <A certain eminent 
French manufacturer and factor of 
wall paper quite naturally. thought 
the same rollers might with adyvan- 
tage be used for both. Simple de- 
signs rarely exceeded six colors 
were then in fashion. Once, how- 
ever, having got the process well in 
hand and its many difficulties over- 
come, experimenting in more elab- 
orate designs of many more colors 
was {he sequence. This enterprising 
man of genius has reaped his reward 
in finding his goods in great demand. 
Genius is defined as the infinite ca- 
pacity for taking pains. If one adds 
fo this a high appreciation of de- 
sign and artistic quality, you have in 
this Frenchman a successful art pro- 
ducer, compelling the attention. of 
the whole trade by the beauty and 
artistic quality of his goods. He 
has, moreover, the satisfaction of 
now regarding a belated emulation 
on the part of some English manu- 
facturers. 

It is a process that has been in 
use for many years for the printing 
Of wall papers. The more ordinary 
method of printing cottons and tex- 
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tiles by machine has been that of the 
copper roller, the pattern being en- 
graved into its polished surface in- 
taglio fashion. 

Surface print is a word used in 
contra-distinction to this by reason 
of the pattern being raised above 
the roller. 

This roller is of wood, and copper 
ribbon is driven in edgewise as a 
border to the forms which are filled 
in with felt. The, copper ribbon 
stands by itself where mere lines 
are required in the design. | 

This felt has a greedy affinity for 
color and will take up more than 
it can discharge on the cloth. to 
be printed, some of it remaining ab- 
sorbed in the felt. This is a de- 
merit, and makes the washing and 
cleaning for other color samplings a 
troublesome business, This dye col- 
or heavily charged with “paste” or 
gum as its vehicle also gets em- 
bedded into the interstices between 
the felted figuration of the design. 

It is an uncleanly process com- 
pared to the copper roller which is 
so very easily cleansed, and is the 
chief reason it has been left so 
severely alone by the English printer 
for these many years. 

Undoubtedly the process really 
serves better the purpose of the 
wall paper printer who uses colors 
which are more readily removed, 
Less difficulty would have to be met 
if no variety or change of color was 
needed in a cotton pattern to be 
submitted to the trade, but this is 
contrary to usage, and many samp- 
lings showing many different color- 
ings have to be made. A thorough 
washing of the roller must be ef- 
fected each time or a following im- 


‘pression would be contaminated or 


dulled. 

The surface of the roller pre- 
sented. to the cloth so nearly re- 
sembles the surface of the hand 
block that one would be disposed 
on this account to call it the “rotary 
block” process. Its qualities as com- 
pared with the copper roller print 
are in its softness of outline and 
general color tone; also the tend- 
enty of the color to what printers 
call “bleed” and run, giving these 
prints a more liquid aspect than in 
those textile printed by the ordinary 
copper engraved roller. The finish- 
ed print is very nearly the same as 
the hand block print and I can. well 
appreciate its being mistaken by the. 
trade. Many instances of this have 
come under my own personal notice. 

i. The first distinguishing fea- 
ture is its narrow width; nothing vet 
has been produced over 30 inches 
However, a. 50-inch cloth may yel 
come from this process; 

2. The register repeats spots. on 
the margin or selvage; 

3. No superposition of colors as 
in the Block print. Each color mus! 
impress the plain cloth and each is 
edged by a darker shade of its own 
by reason of the profuse color dis- 
charge on the.cloth; 

4. A general tendency to a lower 
color tone, especially in the French 


product, which is usually printed 
on gray unbleached cloth of loose 
texture: 


5. The “mealy” quality in half- 
tones of the deeper colors due to 
paste resist (See Half Tone); 

6. Light blotches, or grounds, 
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showing no joining lines as in Block 
work. In this one particular sur- 
face process has an advantage over 
the hand-made print; 

7. A certain streaky effect on the 
reverse of the print. 

The rate of production as com- 
pared with hand process is a very 
different economic proposition; two 
and one-half to three miles a day as 
against twelve yards. This will 
make the latter hand process the 
only process for those firms that re- 
uire rare specialties, for an exclu- 
sive trade. 

The slow and necessarily costly 
hand block work must forever hold 
iis Own as a special product by 
reason of its restricted output. It 
can never be made common by an 
enormous production such as is pos- 
sible with a rotary process of print- 
ing. Speeding-up in any artistic 
process must inevitably lower its ar- 
tistic and intrinsic value. In fact 
the rotary machine is a_ serious 
problem in industry by its over- 
production resulting in forced sales, 
while on the other hand, limited 
production gives the block a certain 
precious quality which alone com- 
mands respect apart from its great- 
er permanence and artistic quality: 


In like manner, if such a simile 


may be allowed, the precious dia- 
mond is only kept precious by re- 
stricting its supply from the mines: 
iis value lies not only in its beauty 
but in its rarity. However beauti- 
ful pattern design may be, its beauty 
soon fades if seen in every house 
and shop window. 

Before proceeding to describe this 
particular process of printing tex- 
Liles, we will for a moment. consider 
the copper roller process and its 
real possibilities. You all know that 
on the surface of a bright and 
smooth copper roller the very finest 
of lines can be expressed by the 
graver or by an acid corrosive. Also 
that it is possible to get an effect 
equal to the finest mezzotint by the 
hand punch following the stipple or 
half etch. Such fine qualities of 
engraving have, however, of late 
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tate rather the breadth and large- 
ness of the block print has been 
the demand of the trade. It is a 
matter of opinion whether such pro- 
ductions are a legitimate expression 
of the process; it may be conceded 
that the results obtained by this 
and the surface process are more 
decorative and less pictorial, there- 
fore more suited to textile ornamen- 
tation. But this finer quality of the 
copper roller has been abused in the 
past and made to reproduce quite 
realistic effects whic hare in the 
true sense of the word undecora- 
tive. Natural flowers very beauti- 
fully rendered in all their delicacy 
equal to the finest mezzotint in soft- 
ness of shading and gradation of 
tint are all very good for a framed 
picture but when repeated over a 
large surface become tiresome and 
are not decorative.’ We have yet to 
see these same qualities of soft 
graduation put to a better and more 


soundly artistic use. In this re- 


spect the copper roller process has 
not come into its own by its abuse, 
one the one hand reproducing heavy 
block effects, and on the other by 
reproducing light and frivolous ef- 
fects; abuse by under expression. 
and abuse by undecorative bad de- 
signing aiming at mere realism. 

It is a thorougly sound process of 


impressing cloth with pattern in’ 


many ways excelling the surface 
process, but the prints do not poss- 
es those liquid effects which we 
get from both the surface and hand 
block print. 

The finishing of the cloth in this 
copper process has yet to be im- 
proved; a certain stiffness is gener- 
ally present which compares un- 
favorably. with the soft draping 
quality of the surface print. 

Here, however, I may add a word 
of warning to the printer of surface 
goods. This artistic draping quality 
has been due to putting the design 
on to cloth with little substance 
It has been disappointing as a cover- 
ing material for furniture on ac- 
count of its flimsy texture. We can- 
not have it both ways, however, and 
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Southern Railway 
System 


Announces 


Greatly Reduced Round Trip Fares 


— For — 


SUMMER SEASON, 1922 


Take Your Choice 


_Week-end fares, Sunday excursion fares, Summer excursion fares, 


Special excursion fares to Atlantic City and Niagara Falis 


Atlantic City and Other 
Jersey Seashore Resorts 


Dates sale via Sou. & P. R. R. 
June 28th, July 18, August 1st 
and 15th. 

Date sale via Sou. & B. & O. 
July 6th, 12th and 26th, August 


9th and 23rd. 


Niagara Falls via Wash- 
ington or Philadelphia 
Dates sale via Sou. & B. & O. 

June 29th, July 13th and 27th, 

August 10th and 24th. 

Dates sale via Sou. P. R. R. 

July 5th and 19th, August 2nd 

and 16th and 30th. 


TICKETS GOOD FOR 18 DAYS 


Tickets good for stop-overs on return trip at Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Buffalo and Philadelphia 


Week-End Excursion Fares 


On sale Friday nights, Saturday and Sunday mornings to Seashore 
Resorts and Western North Carolina Resorts. 

Tickets good until following Monday and Tuesday (Exception 
tickets to Western North Carolina sold Saturday and Sunday morn- 
ing, good return until following Monday). 


Sunday Excursion Fares 
| TO 


years not been required. To imi- (Continued on Page 24.) 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Announces 
WEEK-END EXCURSION FARES 
To 

SEASHORE AND MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 
From Charlotte, Round From Charlotte, Round 

N. C. To Trip Fare N. C. To Trip Fare 
Portsmouth, Va. $ 2.55 
Wilmington, N. C.-----.--- 8.15 Linville Falls, N. 5.05 
Wrightsville Beach, N. C.. 860+ Alta Pass, N. C...-._-.---. 5.75 
Rutherfordton, N. 3:45 Spruce Pine, N. C......... 5.90 
N.. 1.40 Switzerland, N. 5.60 
3.30 Unaka Springs, N. C... 7.80 


Tickets on sale Fridays and Saturdays June 16th to 
September 23rd, with final limit to Tuesday following 
date of sale. 

For further information call on Ticket Agent or address 

E. W. LONG, 
Division Passenger Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Norfolk, Wilmington and 
Morehead City 


These tickets are on sale Saturday nights and Sunday mornings 
from Salisbury, High Point, Winston-Salem, Greensboro, Durham, 
Raleigh, Princeton and all intermediate stations. Good returning 
Sunday night. Not good in sleeping or Parlor cars. 


SPEND SUNDAY AT THE SEASHORE 


Summer Excursion Fares 
TO. 


All Resorts 


Mountains, Springs and Seashore. 
Tickets on sale daily, final limit October 31st, 1922. 
Stop-overs permitted in both directions. 


Through Pullman Sleeping Cars to All Important Points. 


Excellent Service-—Courtesy—Convenient Schedules. 


Write for Beautiful Southern Railway Summer Resort Booklet and 
Other Literature. 


For Further Information Call on Southern Railway Ticket Agents or 
Address: 


R. H. GRAHAM, Division Passenger Agent, 
207 West Trade Street Charlotte, N. C. 
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The Blue Ridge Conference. 


We attended the Industrial seoapeiceo 
ence held at Blue Ridge, N. C., last 
Friday and Saturday unaer he aus- 
pices of the Industrial Division of 
the Y. M. G. A. and we do not know 
exactly what to say about same. 

We approve of such conferences, 
but taken as a whole this confer- 
ence was a failure and most of those 
who attended left with the feeling 
that they had wasted their time. 

Stuart W. Cramer did read a very 
able paper outlining the program of 
the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association relative to employes 
of the cotton mills, but we failed 
to see any other “meat” or accom- 
plishment in the entire program. 


R. B. Wolf, 
of pleasing 
address on Friday 
good portion of the time of the con- 
ference was wasted in arguing his 


of New York, a man 
‘personality, made an 
morning and a 


theories. 


Mr. Wolf claimed that in the 
paper industry he found the efficien- 

of the men varied as much as 
sixty per cent but that through a 
system of daily reports showing the 
accomplistyment of each he 
had been able to bring them up to 
the point that there was only two 
per cent between the production of 
lowest and the highest men. 

Mr. Wolf argued that if. weavers 
could be given daily reports of their 
production and seconds, they would 
all produce practically the 
amount and quality of goods. 

The woods seem to be full, 
days, with efficiency experts and 
men who can solve all labor “prob- 
lems by simply distributing pamph- 
lets among the operatives, but for 


same 


these 


visionary and impractical proposi- 
lions we will have to give the prize 
to the very pleasant and agreeable 
Mr. Wolf. 

It is safe to say that not a man 
left the conference with any faith 
in the Wolf theories but time that 
might have been directed to more 
practical and useful discussion was 
consumed by arguments with him. 

Another thing that we did not like 
was the effort to commit, the ecot- 
ton manufacturers present, to the 
standards set up by the Federal 
Child Labor Law. 

At supper on Saturday 
was announced that a meeting of 
colton mul would: be 
held immediately afterwards and on 
account of the short notice only 
about twenty mill men attended. 

Chas. R. Towson, general indus- 
trial secretary of the Y. M. GC. A,, 
presided on the meeting and assist- 
ed by one or two cotton manufac- 
turers pul over a resolution com- 
the child 
labor standards as fixed in the re- 
cent law. 

Although the resolution was 
passed it did not meet with the ap- 
proval of the conference or even a 
majority of those who attended the 
special after meeting on 
saturday night. 


night it 


executives 


mitting the conference to 


supper 


The cotton manufacturers of the 
South are opposed to any work that 
will physically injure a boy or girl 
or interfere with their education but 
they do not agree that the stand- 
ards written into the federal child 
labor law are correct or should be 
generally adopted. 

Kiven the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor does not agree 


that the standards are correct. From 


investigation they state thal some 
children of thirteen are far better 
able to work than others of sixteen 
and they insist upon a “physical age” 
basis, meaning that a permit to work 
should be based upon the strength 
and maturity of the boy or girl rath- 
er than upon actual age. 

There is absolutely no evidence 
that it injures a fifteen year old boy 
to work ten hours per day but 
without investigation or evidence 
Mr. Towson succeeded in committing 
the conference to the standards 
fixed by the federal child labor law. 

There are no young children em- 
ployed in the cotton mills of the 
South and there will be none be- 
cause the cotton manufacturer of 


‘each State are trying to adopt laws 


that will be for the best interests 
of the young mill operatives. In 
seeking to interfere in such matters 
without even making an _ investiga- 
tion, Mr. Towson did injure the 
work of the Industrial Conference. 
We heartily approve of the idea 
of holding the Industrial Conference 
at Blue Ridge each summer but we 
are not enthusiastic about the result 
accomplished at the one just closed. 


Why the Railroad Strike? 


Realizing that any adjustment of 
railroad wages should be based upon 
careful study and investigation, Con- 
gress created the Railway Wage 
Board composed .of three railroad 
employes, three railroad executives 
and three men representing the pub- 
lic. 

After months of study, including, 
of course, a careful study of the re- 
duction in the cost of living, the 
Railway Wage Board decided that 
certain classes of railway employes 
were entitled to be reduced and so 
ordered. 


Although the reduced wages left 
them where, because of the reduc- 
tion in the cost of living, they could 
buy more food and clothing than 
during the boom period, they struck 
and are endeavoring to tie up the 
entire country. 

Employes of railroads are entitled 
fo fair wages but they are not to 
receive the same high wages that 
they received when the cost of liv- 
ing was at the top and they could 
only continue to receive such wages 
at the expense of the cotton mil) 
operatives and other working peo- 
ple of this country. 

The cost of the freight is added 
to every sack of flour bought by a 
cotton mill operative and iu is not 
fair that he should pay an extra 
amount in order to allow railway 
employes ,including a lot of negroes, 
to draw far higher wages than they 
could get in any other line of work. 

Business has just taken an up 
ward turn and we want to see it 
continue in that direction, but if 
this matter must be fought out we 
had rather see queen stopped 
until it is settled. 


Railway labor is entitled to fair 
wages but it must be taught that it 
cannot, at will, take this country 
by the throat and secure more than 
that to which it is justly entitled. 

Public sentiment is solidly against 
the railroad strikers because they 
know that the Railway Wage Board 
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gave them all the wages to which 
they were justly entitled. 

It is a good time to settle the 
matter. 


Letters That Help Us. 


The following letter was sent last 
week by a cotton mill to a manufac- 
turer of box shooks: 


Gentlemen: Seeing you “ad” in 
the Textile Bulletin a few weeks ago 
reminas us that we are going to be 
in fhe market in the next four or six 
weeks for some yarn cases, and will 
thenk you to quote us on the follow- 
ing ucseription-—in lots'of 100 to 500. 
Cases to be 31” deep, 34” wide, 37%” 
long, from lumber, .2%” cleats. 
Cleats notched at end. We will 
thank you for a prompt reply. 


Very truly yours, 


THE MILLS 


"Supt & Manager. 


Letters of this kind mean a great 
deal to the Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin, as many advertisers judge a pub- 
lication by the inquiries they receive, 
although it is not a correct basis for 
such judgment. 

It, however, takes only a few more 
words to mention the Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin when making price in- 
quiries or sending in orders and let- 
ters like the above greatly aid us in 
securing advertising. 


Trustees Will Sell Mill Property. 


Greenville, S. C.—By a deed of as- 
signment filed with the register of 
mesne conveyance, James R. Bates, 
the property owned by the River-_ 
dale and Saluda Yarn mills of this 
county was placed in the hands of 
EK. A. Gilfillin as trustee in order that 
creditors of the corporation might 
be reimbursed as far as possible. 

Under conditions specified by the 
assignment all real estate property. 
the plants, machinery, both raw and 
unfinished products, notes and ac- 
counts on hand were passed into 
the care of the receivers’ trustee 
by F. H. Cunningham, president, and 
J. G. Cunningham, secretary and 
treasurer. Although the deed was 
drawn and signed July 14 it was not 
until yesterday filed with the regis- 
ler of mesne convevance. 

In view of the fact that no survey 
of the property has been made as 
vet, Mr. Giffiillin could not yet es- 
timate the probable value of the 
property nor outline plans for the 
disposal of it. The deed provides 
that the property be sold by the 
trustee. According to the require- 
ments of the paper, all costs on its 
sale will be paid first and the re- 
maining funds placed proportion- 
ately to the debts of the creditors 
of the concern. 


Kenya Colony Desires to Export 
Fibers Direct. 


Large quantities of East African 
flax fiber, flax tow, sisal fiber, and 
sisal tow are available for direct 
export to the United States, Consul 
William L, Jenkins, Nairobi, Kenya, 
reports. Further details may be had 
from the Textile Division upon ref- 
erenee to file Nos. 59260 and 59261. 
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J. H. McKinnon: has resigned as 
superintendent of the Pickett Mills, 
High Point, N. C. 


R. R. Woadside has resigned as 
overseer weaving at the Dunean 
Mills, Greenville, S. C.. and will live 
in Gaffney for the present. 


Alex Roberts has resigned as sup- 
erintendent of the Southside plant 
of the Arista Mills, Winston-Salem, 
N. C, 


J. W. Kaneer has accepted the po- 


sition of superinfendent of the 


Pickett Cotton Mills, High Point, 
N.C. 


J. P. Eller, of Altavista, Va., has 
accepted the position of overseer 
of weaving at the Inverness Mills, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


E. L. Hege has resigned as agent 
and general superintendent of the 
Morice Twine Mills Corporation, 
Roanoke, Va. 


i Sanborn, of West Kenne- 
bunk, Me. has been appointed gen- 


eral overseer of the Morice Twine | 


Mills, Corp., Roanoke, Va. 


R. L. Short has been promoted 
from assistant superintendent to 
superintendent of the Morice Twine 
Mills Corp., Roanoke, Va. 


B. H. Bowen, superintendent of the 
Salisbury Cotton Mills, Salisbury, 
N. G., with a party of friends, has 
gone on a fishing trip to Morehead 
City, 


C. N. James has resigned his po- 
sition at the Statesville Cotton 
Mills, Statesville, N. €., to become 
overseer spinning at the Ronda 
Mills, Ronda, N. 


Warren H. Pearman, formerly of 
the Ware Shoals Manufacturing 
Company, Ware Shoals, 8. C., is now 
overhauling spinning at the Lavo- 
nia Cotton Manufacturing Company, 
Lavonia, Ga. 


F. W. Barker, Jr., has resigned 


from the National Aniline & Chemi- . 


cal Company, Inc., and has become 
associated with The Kaumagraph 


Company, 209-219 West 38th Street, | 


New York City. 


W. F. Osler, who for vears has 
heen associated with the Morice 
Twine Mills. of New York, and who 
is also a director in the Morice 
Twine Mills, of Roanoke, Va., has 
been appointed agent for the Morice 
Twine Mills, of Roanoke. 


W. S. Henderson has resigned as 
general overseer carding at the 
American Net. and Twine Company, 
Blue Mountain, Ala. after having 
held that position for 26 years to 
become night assistant superintend- 
ent with the Bibb Manufacturing 
Company, Columbus, Ga. 


J. R. Worsfold, who recently re- 
signed as vice president and general 
manager of the George H. Adams 
Company, latch needle manufactur- 


ers, Franklin, N. H., has become as- 
sociated with Chauncey A. Williams, 
latch needle manufacturer. Man- 
chester, N. H., as his Southern rep- 
resentative. 


Mr. Worsfold will’ have the sole 
Southern Agency for the products of 
the William .Corey Company, Sea- 
will Needle Company, and that 
Needle Company in all of which 
companies Mr. Williams is heavily 
interested. 


High Class Finisher 
wants position as overseer of 
large finishing room, 18 years ex- 
perience on fine tissue dress ging- 
hams, etc. Can give best of ref- 
erence. Finisher, care Southern 
Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N.C. 


Wanted. 

If your spinning needs over- 
hauling I ean furnish you first 
class men by the day or contract. 
Address David §S. Thomas, Glen- 
dale, 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


Bleached Goods! 


(SELLING POINTS No. 37) 


Good—will surely depends on 
satisfied customers. 
Prices do not satisfy if 
Quality is inferior. 
Consumers are satisfied 
With a White that stays 
White and strong 

Only the Peroxide White 
Satisfies the wearer and 
it does not cost more. 


Peroxide Advice Free to Mills. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


NEW YORK 


MIi- CLEANSER 


The Perfected, Non-Sol- 
uble, Cleaning, Polishing 
Cleansor, Deodorizing 
Scouring & Scrubbing 
Powder. ‘‘Six in One’’ 


(CHAM 


HAMPION CHEMICAL CO. 


Trade Mark Reg. U, S. Pat. Office 


Your Mill Supply House wil! furnish 
you Mi-Cleanser, or order direct from 
the factory. 


Champion Chemical Co. 


Charlie Niehols, General Manager 
Asheville, N. Cc. 


Bobbins 


and 


Warp Bobbins 
Specialty 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
Southern Agt, A. B. CARTER, Gastonia, N. C. 
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interests of 
the Cook Duck Mill have been sold 


Cedartown, Ga—The 


Cotton Mill of this 
These plants are adjacent to 
other and the Standard Mill 

now convert much of its own 
into cloth. 


to the Standard 
city. 
each 
will 
varn 


Durham, N. G.—The Morven UCot- 
ton Mills have been incorporated 
with an authorized capital stock of 
$200,000, the incorporators being N. 
O. Rockwood, of Poughkeepsie, John 


J. Ingle, New York City and Mary | 


K. Jones, Salisbury, N. C. 

Newnan, Ga—At a recent direct- 
ors’ meeting of the Newnan Cotton 
Mills, a semi-annual dividend of 20 
per cent was voted the steckholders 
from its earnings, and a distribution 
from the company’s surplus equal to 
80 per cent of the par value of the 


stock was also. voted—-both payable 


July 4. 

Seneca, S. C—Victor Monaghan 
Company, Seneca Plant, has award- 
ed contract for the erection of a 
one-story daylight construction 
cloth room and warehouse building, 
45xib0 feet to J. €. Cunningham, 
Greer, S. C,. J: E. Sirrine & Com- 
pany, Greenville, C.,. are engi- 
neers. 

Honea Path, C.—Chiquola Man- 
ufacturing Company have awarded 


contract for the construction of sew- - 


‘er and water systems for 132 new 
dwellings to Henry Construction 
Company, Greenville, Contract 
for plumbing to J. G. Arnold, Greer, 
J. E. Sirrine & Company, 
Greenville, 8S. €., are engineers. 


Atlanta, Ga—O. W. Bowen ‘and 
W. W. Crews, of Jewell, Ga. have 
completed the purchase of the White 
City Mills from the: Union 
Company of Cincinnati. They al- 
ready have plans under way tor 
doubling the mill’s capacity and in 
addition to making yarn, weaving 


machinery will be installed. They 
will employ 100: operatives. The mill 
has not operated since April. The 


new owners have been operating a 
cotton mill at Jewell, but sold out 
their interests, however in the. big 


mill at Chickamauga Park, near 
Ctatlanooga, | 


Chattanouga, Tenn.—Planis of the 
Richmond Spinning Company and 
the Chickamauga Knifting Mills are 
now closed down for two weeks, ac- 
cording to announcement today by 
T. N. VanDyke, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the two. companies. 
There are several reasons tor clos- 
ing down the mills. Mr. VanDyke 
stated that he regarded this asa 


very good time to take inventory 
and made any needed repairs és- 


pecially since the strike of shop- 
men has demoralized freight 
vice here. Mr. VanDyke can see no 
improvement in demand for rough 


ser- 


underwear, which his plants are pro- 
ducing. 
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Announcement 
NORTH STATE CREOSOTING CO. 
We Specialize in 
MILL FLOORING, BRIDGE TIMBERS, 


PILING, FENCE POSTS AND CREO- 
SOTED PINE SHINGLES 


' Send us your inquiries. 


Phone 1803, N. CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Community and Mill Village 


Member American Soclety Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and CITY PLANNER 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs, Planting, Grading 
and Detail Plans 

Supervision of Landscape 
Construction 

Inspection and Maintenance 


Developments 
Parks, Real Bstate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 
Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 
Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Thread | 


J. N. McCAUSLAND & COMPANY 


*‘In The Business Thirty Eight Years’ 


¢/Manufacturers of 


Planing Mill Exhaust Systems 
Cotton Mill Conveying Systems 
Slasher Hoods and Exhausts 
Casings For Chain Drives 


Ventilators, Skylights or 


anything in Sheet Metal 


js to begin in 


221 South Tryon Street CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CLEAN QUALITY SUPERIOR SERVICE 


If a drive is worth belting, it is worth 3 
well. Why be satisfied with a mediocre belt? 
Cheap belting is false economy—the safest 
investment in the world has always been 


REPUTATION. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Meridan, Miss.—The .Laurendale 
Mills have let contract for the erec- 
Lion of a large warehouse, and for 
pulting in a new concrete floor in 
the picker room, 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—That at least 
some of the mercerized hosiery man- 
ufacturers are finding business very 
much better is reflected in the fact 
{that the Dixie Mercerizing Company 
is now operating at its fullest ca- 
pacity. As seen by Carter Lupton, 
of the Dixie Company, business. is 
improving. The company'is not af- 
fected by the action of hosiery and 
underwear manufacturers in ses- 
sion here recently, according to Mr. 
Lupton for the company is prepar- 
ed to put any degree fo moisture in- 
ifs mercerized yarns. 

Contract for plans and’ specifica- 
tions of the Dixie Spinning Com- 
pany, which Carter and J. T. Lup- 
ton and others interested in the 
Dixie Mercerizing Company are the 
prime movers, has been let to 
Roberts & Company, well known tex- 
tile engineers of Atlanta, Ga.,- Mr 
Lupton announced. It ‘is expected 
that the engineers will be ready to 
let the contract about three or 
four weeks. | 


Honea Path, S. G—Lumber is now 
heing placed on the ground and work 
the near future on 
upwards of 130 residences at the 
Chiquola Mill of Honea Path. One 
hundred and thirty-two houses for 
operatives are to be erected in addi- 
lion to a number of larger houses 
for the various overseers and offi- 
cials who will be connected with the 
mill. 

Decison to operate the mill both 
day and night was made some time 
ago, and it is to provide homes for 
the operatives who will be employed 
at night that the village will be vir- 
tually doubled in size. A tract of 
several acres was purchased by the 
company and new streets are being 
developed. on which these homes 
are to be placed. 

The lumber contract. for 
homes was awarded 


these 
the Harper 


»Lumber Company of this eity. Of- 


ficials of that company stated to- 
day that the houses to be built will 
be of the bungalow type, and entire- 
ly modern in every particular. The 
homes for employes will be of three 
types, containing either three, four 
or five rooms. The homes for over- 

The construetion of these houses 
will mean a large increase in the 
population of Honea Path, as the 
entire mill village is inside the cor- 
porate limits. The work is expect- 
ed to be oempleted by October and 
after that time the number of em- 
ployes will be virtually double what 
if now is, as the plant will be run- | 
nings both night and day. 


The contract for the enlargement 
of the sewerage plant at the mill 
has been let to the Henry Construc- 
seers will be slightly larger. 
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$24,000,000 Provided for Cotton Mar- 
keting. 


Washington, D. C.—Approval of 
advances aggregating $24,000,000 to 
cotton growers associations was an- 
nounced by the War Finance Cor- 
poration, 

The advances will be used to as- 
sist in the orderly marketing of cot- 
ton were approved as follows: Ar- 
kansas: Farmers Union Uotton Grow- 
ers’ Association, $1,000,000; Alabama 
Farm Burea Cotton Association, $3,- 
000,000; South Carolina Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Association, $10,000,000 and 
North Carolina Cotton Growers’ Co- 
operative Association, $10,000,000. 


Mills Decision Partially 
Reversed. 


Mar!bore 


Asheville, N. C—The Cireuit Court 


of Appeals, sitting here, handed 
down a decision in the case of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
appellant, vs. the Marlboro Cotton 
Mills, of Marlboro, 8S. C., reversing 
in part the decision of the District 
Court at Charleston, 8. C. . 

The case grew out of a default 
judgment issued against the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company for 
breach of contract brought by the 
Marlboro Cotton Mills involving 
$121,492.05 damages claimed by the 
cotton mill company for.losses due 
to failure of the Firestone Company 
to fulfill contractural obligations in 
the purchase of cord fabric. The 
case was appealed by the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company of Ohio and 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany of West Virginia, acting joint- 
ly, on grounds that the process had 
not been legally served and it de- 
veloped when the appeal was taken 
that the contract was not with the 
Virginia Company, but with the 
Ohio Company. The Circuit Court 
of Appeals reversed the order issued 
by the lower court at Charleston, 
directing that court to grant a tem- 
porary injunction until a final hear- 


ing should determine whether the 
default judgment was obtained with- 
out. legal service of process, or 


through mistake, accident or fraud. 


Plans Being Made for Many Mill 
Improvements. 
Greenville, S. Sirrine and 
Company, mill architects and engi- 
neers, of this city, and other similar 
concerns, are handling many pro- 
jects for cotton mill enlargements 
in this section. A number of these, 
of which previous mention has been 

made, are summarized below: 
Plans are now being drawn in the 
office of J. E. Sirrine & Company, 


SOUTHERN 


of this city, for the Hampshire Spin- 
ning Mills, of Clover, in Yory County. 
This mill will have a total of 20,000 
spindles and will be four stories in 
height The dimension of the main 
buiding will be 133 by 294 feet. Yarns 
will be manufactured and will be 


shipped to plants in the northeast for 


finishing and mercerizing. If is un- 
derstood that this mill will cost ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 and will re- 


construct. 
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quire from six to eight months to 
It will be the third mill 
for Clover. Four hundred tons of 
reinfocing steel will be used in the 
construction of the Hampshire mill. 

The contract for the construction 
of a cloth room for the Seneca plant 
of the Victor-Monaghan mills has 
been let to J. ©. Cunningham, of 
Greer. This building will be 45 by 
150 feet in dimension. 


MILLS A 
MONTICELLO GA 
AND TOECANE, NC 


JORDAN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BOBBINS 


MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 


clutch can be used. 


Catalogue on request 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, S. C. 


friction surfaces of large area, compact mechanism 
and unusual strength is readily applied and adjusted, 
gives maximum results with minimum wear and is 


adapted for all classes of service where a friction: 
Save power with WOOD'S 
Transmission Machinery. 


is an important 
item in transmis- 
sion machinery and 
a factor that has 
been given careful 
attention in the 


Universal Giant 
Friction Clutch 


This clutch with 


4> 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


Plans are now being drawn for a 
cloth storage warehouse for Victor 
mills at Greer. The exact size of the 
building and other information will 
be ready for release when plans are 
completed. 

Bids have been called for on the 
construction of a boarding house for 
girls at Ware Shoals. This will be 
a hotel in reality, but will be intend- 
ed only for girls and women work- 
ing in the village. It will have 70 
rooms and will be a distinct addi- 


tion. to the handsome structures al- 


ready in Ware Shoals. 

Work is progressing nicely on the 
five story extension of the Monaghan 
mill, near this city. Announcement 
of this was made some time ago 
and construction activities will be 
speeded -up as rapidly as possible. 

A new quiller building for Dunean 


mills is now under wavy and will be 


completed within 30 days, it was 
stated yesterday. The Fiske-Carter 
Company, of Greenville, are the con- 
tractors, 

Officials of the Calhoun Mills, of 
Calhoun. Falls, announce that plans 
are being considered for the enlarge- 


ment of that plant in the near fu- 
ture, It is likely that definite an- 
nouncements along this line will be 
fortheoming in the near future. 
Work is progressing nicely on the 
bleaching and finishing plant at 
Ware Shoals. This plant, it is un- 


derstood, will be used for the finish- 
ing of goods made at other mills, 
which are also owned by the Riegel 
interests, which control the Ware 
Shoals mills. 

Greenville engineers and Green- 
ville contractors have figured large- 
ly in the extension of the village af 
Honea Path. The Chiquola Manu- 
facturing Company, of Honea Path, 
is erecting 132 bungalow homes for 
operatives, in addition to several res- 
idences for employes. 


Farris Commission Company 
Changes Name. 


The Farris Commission Company, 
of Greenville, has applied to the 
Secretary of State for an amendment 


fo its charter, increasing the ecapi- 
tal stock from $25,000 to $100,000, 
and changing ifs name to The 


Southern Cotton Mills. 

This concern was organized about 
a year ago, and distributes brown,. 
colored and bleached eotton goods 


through the Southern and Central 
States. The officers are L. W. Far- 
ris, president, and C. S. Maree, sec- 


retary and treasurer. The company 
intends to carry on more extensive 
business with the increased capital. 


the room from outelde) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air inte 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined fer tne 
different requirements of the work.in the American Moistening Companys method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be — te 
systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL _ | 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQUIP. 


MENTS. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atianta Trust Company Buliding, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 


| 
| | PULLEYS (6) HANGERS (79 
We.eD 
| i 
| The SONS CO. Line 
| 
| Power 
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ALSO HOSIERY FINISHING 


TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUND AND BLEACHINGS 


TEXTOL, A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Olis, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
made eavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Biue. 


SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS 
ARE USED. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 
- The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
‘“firrest weaving and will hold the fly.” 


These compounds are based on the beet practical experience and the 
beet materials ueed in their manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Ca” 


Offiees: 100 William Street, New Yerk. 
Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae,Concord, N. C. 


Y. 


R. FP. GIBSON, South Carelina Agent, Greenville, Cc. P..D. JOHNSON Ge., Ala. and Tena, Agent, Adaats Ga, 


German Hosiery Exports Smaller. port states, “one is impressed: with 


W ashington.—With 
and Balkan markets ceasing to figure 
in German cotton goods exports, and 
the Asiatic markets being of less im- 
portance, present exports of German 
eotion hosiery are less than one-half 


the great decrease in the year ended 
April, 1922, exports to the United 
Kingdom, United States, France and 
South Africa, compared with 1913. 
Other Western European countries 
than France, however, if not offer- 


ada nearly the same amount, Aus- 
tralia over 400,000, Cuba 240,000, and 
Uruguay over 200,000 kilos, are in- 
cluded in ‘other countries’ in May, 
1921-April, 1922, statistics. This goes 
Lo show that in the Far East and in 
North and South America, Germany 


Japanese Exports of Knit Goods 
Large. 


There were 335,400 dozens of ho- 
siery, valued at 1,343,300 yen, export- 
ed from Osaka in April, as compared 


Germany to undersell competing na- 
tions in foreign fields, 


‘ shipments, according.to ing a greater outlet for actual is not meeting with the same suc- With only 7,200 dozens, valued at 45,- 
the Textile Division of the Depart- amounts. exported, have achieved cess in selling its hosiery as it did 300 yen, in March. The principal 
ment of Commerce. The ability of greater comparative prominence. before the war. What is keeping destinations for these goods were In- 


For example, Italy, while receiving 
in 1921-22 onlv about 56 per cent of 


| the German hosiery industry run- dia, Africa, Hongkong, and the Phil- 
owing to the 


ning at near capacity is not its ex- ippines. This increase is explained 
situation of the mark, has not been ifs 1913 takings, has assumed a more port business so much as the desire more or less by the arrival of a 
sufficient stimulus to hold recent active postion among the total ex- of the German people to buy for the large consignment of European 
shipments to pre-war levels. ports in the year just ended. China, future, while prices are within goods in Osaka as well as: seasonal 
“In studying the exports,” the re- which took 300,000 kilos in 1913, Can- reach.” demand. (Japan Chronicle.) 
Manufacturers of Speeders, SHUTTLES 


Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 
Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, 
Northrop Loom Bobbins, Twist- 
er Bobbins, Twister Spools, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 
or covered). 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


57 EDDY STREET 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


We make a specialty of | a 
Shuttles for all makes of looms, 


both plain and automatic. 
Correspondence solicited. 


in 


Established 1896 Incorporated 1914 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


¢/Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St.. LOWELL, MASS 


Textile Grinding Machinery All Kinds 


Send in Your Old Grinders to be Repaired 
Southern Agent, E. M. Terryberry, 1126 Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. | 


B.S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Established 1868 


- 
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In Memory of George H. Brown, 
Statesville, N. C. 

Hon. George H. Brown, president 
of the Long Island Cotton Mills, 
Long Island, N. C., passed away on 
Sunday, June 18th, 1922, being in his 
78th year. He made his home in 
Statesville, N. C., where he had lived 
for forty-seven years. moving to 
Statesville from Wilkes County, N. 
C., in the year 1875. Mr. Brown had 
a very active business career and 
continued active work until twelve 
days before his death. He was one 
of the pioneer bankers of the town 
of Statesville. His first venture in 
the banking business was’ in the 
year 1885 when a private bank was 
- formed under the name of Cooper & 
Brown, Mr, Brown being the active 
member of the firm. This private 
bank under the management of Mr. 
Brown continued until the year 
1887 when he was prime mover in 
{he establishment of the First 
National Bank of Statesville, assum- 
ing the position as cashier and man- 
ager. It was while filling the posi- 
tion as cashier of this bank that he 
associated himself with three other 
business men and organized’ the 
Long Island Cotton Mills, which was 
incorporated under the laws of 
North Carolina, May i3th, 1890. He 
became secretary and treasurer of 
the mill without interfering with his 
other business duties. 

The Long Isiand Cotton Mills be- 
gan in a small way. The mill was 
one of the oldest cotton mills in the 
state, being built about the year 
1857. The mill building was a small 
wooden structure, situated on the 
bank of the Catawba River and was 
known as Long Island, receiving its 
name from an island in the river at 
that point. Mr. Brown was very ac- 
tive in the affairs of the mill. It 
was not long until the old wooden 
building was torn down and a mod- 
ern brick building erected in its 
place, this was in the year 1893. <A 
few years later the mill was again 
enlarged by the addition of an annex 
fo the main building. he 

While he was busy with the man- 
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agement of the Long Island Cotton 
Mills, these duties did not conflict 
with his services to the First Na- 
tional Bank of Statesville as he held 
the position as cashier until he re- 
signed to accept the position as Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue for Fifth 
District of North Carolina, being ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt in 
the year 1906. After serving as col- 
lector for a period of seven years 
he again became active in the bank- 
ing business of Statesville. In the 
year 1914 he organized the Peoples’ 
Loan & Savings Bank of Statesville, 
becoming president of that institu- 
tion and continuing as such until 
the time of his death. 


’ There are now four banks in 
Statesville, and it will be seen from 
this statement that Mr. Brown or- 
ganized two of them. During all the 
years that he was engaged in the 
banking business and his. other in- 
terests, he contmued to 
Long Island Cotton Mills, beginning 
as Secretary and Treasurer, contin- 
uing in that capacity until he be- 
came collector, at which time he be- 
eame president of the mill and con- 
tinued the management of the af- 
fairs of the mill until the time of his 
death. 
interests to occupy his attention, he 
possibly took more interest in the 
affairs of the Long Island Cotton 
Mills than any other. Mr. Brown 
was a man that was noted for his 
rugged honesty, close application to 
business and wise counsel. He suc- 
ceeded in every business in which 
he was actively engaged. He was a 
consistent member of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Statesville. He was 
devoted to his church. Of the three 
Baptist Churches in Statesville. 
Mr. Brown practically found and 
built two of them. 
A RECIPIENT OF HIS COUNSEL. 


Machinery Wanted. 
Providence Slubbers. 


68-72 Spindles. Will consider 
saco-Pettee or Lowell. Box 801, 


Athens, Ga. 


serve the 


With all his varied business’ 


Midland Pine Cleanser 


Is NOW nationally recognized from the viewpoint of 
STANDARDIZATION in some of the largest TEX- 


TILE PLANTS throughout the United States as a 


practical and economical and highly efficient PROD- 
UCT for ALL purposes. 


LOOK FOR OUR TRADEMARK 


EFFICIENCY 
ECONOMY 
AND CURTAILMENT OF EXPENSES 
is the maxim of the Great MIDLAND. 


Manufactured only by 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
DUBUQUE, Iowa, U. S. A. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF EXCLUSIVE . 
SANITATION BASIC PRODUCTS 


eliminating flyings. 


economy. 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢lutinates 
the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Bosson & Lane 


Manufacturers of 


B&L Anti-Chlorine, the Dependable Neutralizing 
Agent for Chlorine in Cotton 


Bleaching 
Works and Office, 


Atlantic, Mass. 


Direct Basic 


Sulphur 1) ‘Vat 
Chrome Ves Acid 
Special Shades Matched 


VELVETEEN . 
The Best Boil-off and Finish 


Softeners Oils Finishes 


Unitep Propucts 
CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 


Southern Office, Nations! (Charlotte, N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 


Gro. W. WATSON, Hazlehurst, Miss. LINDSAY PADGETT,Shelby,N.C. 
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Printing by Rollers in the Textile 
Industry. 

(Continued From Page 17.) 
seeing it is sold loosely draped and 
not stretched over furniture, for 
which purpose it is mostly used. we 
cannot be. surprised at its popular- 
ity as a saleable article. 

The secret of successful printing 
is suiling the process to the cloth 
on which it is going. Naturally, a 
rough, uneven-textured cloth is suit- 
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able for broad decorative design and 
an evemtextured cloth for finely en- 
graved designs. Linen with is in- 
equality of texture has been found 
eminently. suitable for surface as 
well as hand block. Cotton cloth 
usually is too even and mechanically 
correct, but if m the spinning of 
the yarn we would arrive at the un- 
even qualities of the linen cloth, I 
am sure the surface printer would 
be made ,happy with a texture that 


suited his process admirably. 


David Lupton’s Sons Co. 


INVESTMYRENT VALUE] 


PHILADELPHIA 


FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


From Warehouse Stock 


Philadelphia 


horn. 


baskets. 


AMERICAN 


( 


This Laminar Roving Can is Seamless— 

It is as smooth as glass, inside and out— 
Has a strong, turned over top— 

And it’s made of Vul-Cot Fibre—as tough as 


Make sure that your order ALWAYS calls 
for Laminar cans, boxes, barrels, trucks and 


We'll send you our book “Receptacles that 
Stand the Gaff.” — 


Sole proprietors and manufacturers 
New England Dept.: 


©. C. Bell, Vice-Pres., 


VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY 
12 Pearl St., Boston 


Resident Manager 
Home Office — Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. ‘ 


Factories at Wilmington 
and Newark, Del. 


GARLAND 
LOOM PICKERSana 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND MBG. GO., SACO, ME. 
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Now let us proceed to demonstrate 
the surface process. 

Our first and most important step 
is putting the artist’s sketch on to 
the rollers. Each color will have to 
be defined and transferred on to 
its separate roller; a process requir- 
ing great judgment and skill and also 
much experience. Allowances have 
to be made for fine fitting of the 
parts or sometimes a full fitting. 
In fact the “putter on” can mar the 
whole production of a factory if 
he is not something of an artist 
and cannot follow sympathetically 
the artist’s ofiginal sketch. 

All the rollers cul to receive their 
peveral colors can now be set up in 
the machine. In its rotation each 
roller must be very accurately reg- 
istered to impress the cloth: in its 
allotted place. 

This is the contract of.a color- 
charged roller or block and the tex- 
tile; the impressing of the already 
woven texture of a cloth with a dye. 


The pressure can be too light or too 


heavy. In the printing of a wall 
paper we have a pressure which is 
mere contact because the paper has 
no texture and the color is nothing 
but pigment laid to dry on. the 
paper’s surface. In the printing of 
eretonne, however, some consider- 
able pressure has to be used to feed 
a more or less “hungry” cloth—a 
term used by the hand craftman— 
which has to be dried, steamed 
and washed and dried again before 
it is finished. 

The contact pressure in the cop- 


per engraved roller process is tre 


mendous. The cloth has, so _ to 
speak, to suck the color out of, the 
roller’s most delicately engraved 
part; even those parts o fthe roller 
more deeply engraved carry but very 
little color compared with the sur- 
face roller or block. , 

All the colors used now with very 
few exceptions are aniline 
There are several groups or families 
of these, all of which have their dif- 
ferent qualities. They are: Acid, 
Basic, Direct, Mordant, Spirit, Cul- 
fide, Union, Vat. | 

In many color processes half tones 
are produced by a less deep incision 
in the plate or roller carrying the 
full tone. This is the case in the 
copper roller process used in cotton 
printing. 3 

The half tone is called the “strip- 
ple” or, by the engraver,.the “half- 
etch.” This naturally carries less 
color to discharge on the cloth than 
the full etch. In the block process 
no such effects can be given and 
when a lighter tone is required an- 
other block must be supplied by the 
block cutter. 

In surface printing, however, half 
tones can be given to the full tone 
by a very simple device. To illus- 
trate this, I will give you, by way of 
diversion, a little experiment. Here 
is a sheet of white cartridge paper, 
on which I will, with clear water 
in my brush, draw three broad lines. 
Before this is dry, I will wash over 
the entire sheet with a green shade 
of color. You will now see that the 
three broad lines that I put in with 
clear water appear in a lighter half 
tone. The reason is obvious: ‘The 
dry sheet of paper takes the full 
fone and the previously dampened 
portion of it takes only the half 
tone, 


dyes.. 
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Apply this principle to a_print- 
ing machine with its various rollers 
set up round the “bowl.” The first 
roller to come into contact with the 
cloth carries no color at all, but: 
merely water or. “paste” and im- 
presses this onto all parts of the 
design where half tones are intend- 
ed. This “paste” roller must, of 
vourse, have cut on its surface parts. 
which impress the cloth on some 
or all of the other color rollers. So 
you will see the great service this 
one roller performs in producing 
half tones of any or all of its follow- 
ers in quick succession. 

I have spoken of the old hand 
craftman referring to a cloth as 
‘hungry” when it absorbs much of 
this color. This water or paste 
roller on the surface cotton printing 
machine, may be considered as hav- 
ing half appeased this “hunger.” 
This method of-producing half tones 
is not wel suited to the darker col. 
ors in a pattern. The results in 
these “mealy” or sooty effect, a very 
sure sign of differentiation from the 
hand block process where no me- 
chanical half tone effects are pos: 
sible. 

The introduction of this “water” 
or half tone roller into a surface 
‘rinting machine with twelve rollers, 
will result in giving the design all 
the appearance of being printed 
with double that number of colors. 
When, therefore, buyers are split- 
ting hairs and farthings over prices 
and manufacturing costs, they will 
be out in their reckoning, if in 
counting up the number of colors, 
they do not remember this wonder- 
ful but simple device for producing 
half tones. 


Preparation and Finishing cf Cloth. 

In describing to you the general. 
process of preparing the cloth for 
printing and the after process of 
steaming and washing, I shall give 
you no more information than what 
you wil! find in the numerous tech- 
nical text books on the art, but a 
cusory glance at the apparatus as 
used in some works (as you know, 
every works has its own tried for- 
mula) will give you sufficient idea 
of what the process is like. 

If what I have said and the views 
I have expressed have the effect of 
procuring fair play for the little 
hand eraft of block printing I shall 
have achieved something. ‘The sur- 
face roller can never produce ag 
good a thing as the hand block. A 
surface roller printed textile is a 
travesty of the hand craft which by 
its more careful and laborious pro- 
cess gives to the public a more last- 
ing and beautiful production. As I 
have before said, speeding up pro- 
duction where artistic quality is con- 
cerned is always done at a sacrifice 
not only of durability in this case. 
but of richness and solidarity of 
effect. The machine by its enor- 
mous productive powers can supply 
the multitude and is a sound com- 
mercial proposition. If at the same 
time it is wisely controlled and can 
disseminate really beautiful pat- 
terns it is doing a good and neces- 
sary thing in the world; but when 
the machine-madf article injures 
the reputation of hand work then all 
right-thinking people will condemn 
it, and in the long run it is bad 
business. 
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Changes in Tariff Schedules. 


The cotton schedule of the Tariff 
Bill, which is now up for consider- 
ation by the Senate, carries the fol- 
lowing revisions which were made 
by the Tariff Committee. 

Par. 902. Maximum duty on thread 
reduced from 45 to 35 per cent. 

Par. 903. Proviso regarding aver- 
age number of yarn made 80, in- 
stead of 100, wherever 100 appears 
tn paragraph. Minimum rate in pro- 
viso of first and second brackets 
made 35 per cent, instead of 40 per 
cent. In proviso of third bracket, 
minimum rate on not to exceed 80 
yarn made 20, instead of 15 per cent, 
plus one-fourth instead of three- 
tenth of 1 per cent for each number, 
and minimum on yarn averaging 
more than 80 made 40 per cent, in- 
stead of 45 per cent. 

Par. 904. Recommendation to 
make 800 yard lengths of yarn in 
cloth be considered one pound 
stricken out, thus restoring 840 yard 
lengths to the pound, thus slightly 
affecting all cotton cloth rates down- 
ward, 

Par. 905-A. Later part of bracket, 
that concerning cloths of not to ex- 
ceed 30 and exceeding 30 yarn strick- 
en out, thus leaving additional duty 
imposed, 12 per cent ad valorem. 


Adition written into paragraph mak- 


ing total duties imposed in pars, 908 


and 904-a, applying to additional 


rates for cloth with vat dyes or 
from special looms, 45 per cent. 
Last bracket renumbered par. 905-B, 
the proviso made to include also par. 
905-A and the word “coarser”. chang- 
ed in both cases where it appears to 
“Not finer.” 

Par. 910. Rate on table damask 
lowered to 35 per cent from 40 per 
cent. 

Par. 911. First rate on quilts or 
bedspreads made ‘40 per cent instead 
of 45 per cent; second rate made 25 
per cent instead of 30 per cent; rate 
on sheets, pillowcases, etc., made 25 
per cent instead of 30 per cent; rate 
on table and bureau covers, etc., 
made 30 per cent instead of 35 per 
cent. 


Par. 914. This paragraph was re- 
written so as to read: 

“Gloves, composed wholly or in 
chief value of cotton or other vege- 
table fiber, made of fabric knit on a 
warp-machine, if single fold of such 
fabric, when unshrunk not 
sueded, 50 per centum ad valorem; 
when shrunk or sueded and not over 
eleven inches in length, $2.50 per 
dozen pairs, and for each additional 
inch in excess of eleven inches, 
warp-knitting machine and not over 
more folds of fabric, made on a 
10 cents per dozen pairs; if two or 
eleven inches in length, $3 per doz- 
en pairs; and for each additional 


inch per dozen pairs; made of fab- [ 


ric knit in excess of eleven inches, 
10 cents on other than on a warp- 
knitting achine, 50 per cent ad valo- 
lem: made of woven fabric 40 per 
cent ad valorem.” 
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Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Oo. 
Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Te-day 


A Day of Specialists 


Shooks— 
Quick Service 
We make a specialty of 
Packing Cases for hos- 
iery and Yarn Mills. 


Jennings Manufacturing Co. 
| Box Shook Specialists 
Thomasville, N. C. 


Hosiery Dyer Wanted. 
Hosiery Dyer by leading South- 
ern mill located in Tennessee.: 
Must understand dyeing of silk 
hosiery, cotton hosiery and heath- 
er mixtures. Address Advertise- 
inent, No. 525, Care Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


BURNED OUT! 


Motors, Generators, Arma- 
tures, and Transformers, Re- 
wound and Rebuilt. 


Specialty Cotton Mill Work 
Open Day and Night 


Standard Electric Company 
1821 East Main St., Richmond, Va. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
seta. the latest invention in Sad- 

dles for Top Rolls of Spinning Me 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


MERROWING 


Established 13838 


FOR— 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 


SOD TAR Tanks for all Purposes 


for DYES and 

Vats SIZINGS 

G.Woolford Wood Tank 
Mfg. Company 


710 Lincoln Bldg. PHILADELPHIA,PA. 


For Sale. 


20,000 warp bobbins, 6” traverse. 
Whitin medium gravity spindle. 
A. B. Garter, Gastonia, N. C. 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in production, 
have them applied to their old machinery. It is applied 
successfully to the following carding room machinery: 


Railways 

Sliver Lap Machines 
Ribbon Lap Machines 
Comber Draw Boxes . 


Detaching Roll for Combers 
Drawing Frames 

Slubbers 

Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


WITHERPSOON & WITHERSPOON, 


Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Manufacturers of 
Spartan Compounds, 
Tallows and Gums 
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RAW-IN only one 
time and change to 
any cloth when you 
weave with 


Flat Steel Loom Harness 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


Southern Office 
509 Masonic Temple, GREENViLLE, S. C. 
Hampton Smith, Sou. Mer. 


N. B.—We are the sole manufacturers of nickel plated drop wires 
for every kind of loom. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


Established 1852. __ TROY, NEW YORK. 
New York Office: 111 Broadway 


REPRESENTATIVES IN 


San Francisco, Cal. Hamilton, Ont., Can- 


Montreal, Que., Can. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Move Made to Throw Mills Out 


Rate Case. 

Shelby, N. C.—<Assistant Attorney 
General Frank N. Nash surprised 
attorneys for both sides of the 
Southern Power rate case al the spe- 
cial term of court over which Judge 
Bryson is presiding when he = ap- 
pared as a representative of the cor- 
poration commission which fixed the 
rate from which both the cotton 
mills and the power company ap- 
pealed and made a motion to dis- 
miss the case so far as the mills are 
concerned on the ground that the 
corporation commission in fixing 
rate exercised a governmental power 
legislative in character and in which 
it was a representative of the entire 
citizenship; that a part of the users 
of power had no right to appeal 
from the findings of the commission 
unless it had an. interest therein 
more specific and greater than the 
general public. 

The action in the Superior court, 
argued Attorney Nash, generates into 
a mere advisory action between 
these mills and the power company 
in regard to the increase in rates. 
The statute creating the corpora- 
tion commission at no time contem- 
plated such a situation as this. In 
fixing rates by authority vested in it 
from the legislature is exercised one 
of the highest governmental func- 
tions and fixed them not only for the 
contending mills but for every user 
in the state. If every user 
state had the right to interfere in 
these proceedings and appeal from 
the commission when that body 
raised rates for service, then the act 
which established that body would 
be perverted from its purpose and 
the rulings of the commission could 
not have the force and effect intend- 
ed in its creation. 


The attorneys for the mills took 


SAVE MONEY 


Stop wasting time and material splicing rope for card 
bands and other similar drives and use our double loop 
We make them to fit both grooves and length. 
Good stock, any size and length. They are always ready, 
can be put on in a few seconds and they stay put. 

We also make single loop (tie) bands for spinning, twist- 


hook bands. 


ing, spoolers, etc. 


Prices and samples on application. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


in the’ 
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the position that they were parties 
to the action, that they held con- 
tracts fixing rate for power for five 
years, that the corporation commis- 
sion recognized them as parties to 
the action, gave them notice of all 
proceedings and that no notice of all 
proceedings and that no notice was 
given either by the corporation com- 
mission or by the assistant attorney 
general that the corporation com- 
mission would be represented in this 
case. 

Judge Biggs moved therefore that 
corporation commission be not per- 
mitted to be represented. 

Judge Bryson overruled the mo- 
tion of Attorney General Nash to dis- 
miss the case so far as the mills 
were concerned and overruled the 
motion of Judge Biggs not to let 
the corporation commission appear 
in the case. 

Attorney Nash said he will come 
back and continue to represent the 
commission, more especially to pre- 
serve the jurisdiction of the state. 
The case was postponed until next 
Monday on account of the illness of 
Attorney W. O. O’B. Robinson for 
the power company and at-that time 
the mills will probably move to dis- 
miss because the power company | 
does an in interstate business, and 
the case should go to the Interstate 
Commerce commission in Washing- 
ton. 


Cotton Trade of Rotterdam Active. 

Aceording to the Rotterdam Cotton 
Association imports of cotton at that 
port during May amounted to 10,322 
bales, while exports were 7,490 bales 
and stocks on hand May 31 were 10,- 
292 bales. The total cotton arrivals 
at Rotterdam from August 1, 1924, to 
May 31, 1922, amounted to 91,458 
bales. (Acting Commercial Attache 
Howard W. Adams, The Hague, 
Netherlands.) 
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It Wears Like the Wall Itself 


Brighten 
Dixielite. 
than any other mill white made. 


every room in your building with 
It attracts and reflects more daylight 
It lasts years 


longer. 

ae Dixielite is pure white and stays pure white. 

a = Age cannot turn it yellow nor make it chip, crack 

a << * or peel. It is the perfect white finish for walls 

and ceilings. Write for Booklet No. 55, “Keep- 

aa ing in the Spotlight.’’ 

le ee OUTSIDE, use Bay State Brick and Cement ° 

itn 2 = ~, coating on buildings of brick, cement and stucco 
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—it _be autifies and waterproots. 
let 77. 


Write for Book- 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & OO., Inc. 


139 Fe@eral Street 
Boston, Mass. 
Branch Stores in the Principal Cities 
New York Office Philadelphia Office 
211-219 47th St. 1524 Chestnut St. 


Brooklyn, 
Southern Office Greenville, 8. C. 
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Seme Phases of the Human Element 
in Industrial Development. 
(Continued From Page 10.) 


sociologist and the economist as well 
as the medical man and the health 
worker, should awaken to the possi- 
bilities for human betterment which 
can be achieved through education 
in matters relating to nutrition.” 

Dr. Leonard Blumgart, of New 
York; Dr. William A. White, of 
Washington, and others have writ- 
ten illuminatingly on the Mental 
Hygiene of Childhood. 

But, all these and other aspects 
will be briefly summarized in our 
study, as also will be emphasized 
that the problem is to be solved only 
by cooperation and working out the 
answers with the operatives them- 
selves and with all other citizens of 
the industrial communities. 

Some Economist has said that the 
public is the residuary legatee of all 
the income received by any man 
over and above the actual personal 
expense of himself and his family. 
It is quite true. What can any man 
do with that excess income except 
to squander il, or to invest if, or to 
endow with it or to give it away— 
in either case the public is the 
recipient and the beneficiary. The 
only privilege the man of wealth 
rdally enjoys jis the selection of 
which one or ones of the different 
ways it shall go. The average South- 
ern mill man is a splendid example 
of this doctrine. He usually starts 
small, often has come up from the 
ranks, succeeds in a small way and 
gradually works up to an meome 
that provides the usual necessities 
and luxuries of life; his success 
from that point on means only more 
income to be reinvested by enlarg- 
ing his plant, added responsibilities 
and worries and no more necessities 
nor luxuries. With a proper realiza- 
tion of this profound philosophy, I 
am sure that all of us will see that 
we can best add to our own happi- 
ness and peace with the world by 
investing more and more of our 
own excess income in the health and 
happiness of our fellow man.” 


Cotton Fnishers Stand With Garvan 
on Dye Situation. 


The National Association of Fin- 
ishers of Cotton Fabrics has unani- 
mously adopted a resolution against 
“any action that jeopardizes and 
tends to wreck an industry vital to 
the textile industry of the United 
States” and against Government ac- 
tion tending to restore a German 
monoply in dyestuffs. The resolu- 
tion was passed at a meeting follow- 
ing a demand by the alien property 
custodian of the surrender of former 
German patents now being held by 
the Chemical Foundation. The text 
of the resolution is as follows: 

“Whereas, the Attorney General 
of the United States has instituted 
suit against The Chemical Founda- 
‘tion, Inc., for the restoration of the 
patents on German dyes, and 

“Whereas, The Chemical Founda- 
tion, Inec., purchased these patents 
in good faith from the United Gov- 
ernment for the common benefit of 
the American people, and 

“Whereas, through such purchase 
and the wise administration of their 
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trust by The Chemical Foundation, 
Inc., large investments of American 
capital. have been made in chemi- 
cal plants for the manufacture of 
colors under license from The Chem- 
ical Foundation, Inc., therefore 

“Be it resolved, that this associa- 
tion, as large users of these dyes, 
protests against an action that peo- 
pardizes and tends to wreck an in- 
dustry vital to the textile interests 
of the United States; and we fur- 
thermore protest against the action 
of the Government as tending to re- 
store a vicious German monopoly 
from which we have happily es- 


eaped.” 


Consumption of Artificial Silk. 


Interesting figures on the great in- 
crease in the consumption of arti- 
ficial silk in the United States during 
the past ten years are given by Dr. 
George Rocker, chemical ‘director 
of the Du Pont Fibersilk Company, 
in an article in the current issue of 
this product.. In 1912 some 2,500,000 
pounds of artificial silk were used 
in this country; in 1921 nearly 20,- 
000,000 pounds were used. Dr, 
Rocker says: 

“Artificial silk began to be used 
in the United States, in quantity, 
about 1910. By 1912, the imports 


from Europe had reached one and 


one-half million pounds and by 
1914, two and three-quarter million 
pounds. The domestic production 
had increased from almost nothing 
in 1910 to over one million pounds 
in 1912 and to two and one-half mil- 
lion pounds in 1914. The war caused 
importations to fall to about three 
hundred thousand pounds a year. 
but. the domestic production was in- 
creased so that by the end of the 
war it amount to over six million 
pounds. Since then the combined 
domestic production and importa- 
Lions have steadily increased to a 
figure which for 1921 was nearly 20 
million pounds or about fifty per 
cent as much as the total consump- 
tion of natural silk for the same 
year.” 

Many new methods of employing 


it in manufacture have been found.. 


In this regard, Dr. Rocker says: 
“Before 1915, artificial silk was 
used principally in the manufacture 
of hosiery and braid; it: had not yet 
reached the perfection required for 
other textile purposes. After 1945. 
however, it began to be used in the 
manufacture of cloth. Greater fa- 
miliarity with its qualities has 


gradually led to a greater and more 


diversified use’ in weaving, knitting, 
lace-making and the manufacture of 
pile fabrics like velvet and artificial 
fur. While before 1915, over 75 
per cent of the artificial silk was 
used for hosiery, today only about 
40 per cent is so used.” 


Raw-Silk Costs Maintain Lyon Silk- 
Goods Prices. 


The present high cost of raw silk 
is a formidable barrier to profitable 
reduction in the prices of manufac- 
tured silk by Lyon manufacturers. 
However, the Lyon silk mills are 
running to an extent sufficient to 
warrant a reduction of wages. (Vice 
Consul Hugh 8. Fullerton, Lyons, 
France.) 


Controlling Heat 
For Industry 


Powers Regulation, installed on any sys- 
tem of artificial heat, insures economy, 
safety, and the correct temperature. 


Regardless of the kind of temperature to 
be controlled—whether of liquid or air—or 
for what purpose—there is a Powers Regu- 


Flexible Tube —> 


Steam 
Valve —> 


hermostat 
Thermovtat 


The Powers Regulator No. 11 


Specially adapted for the control of 
liquid temperatures as in hot water 
tanks, size boxes, dye kettles, etc. En- 
tirely automatic and _ self-contained, 
requiring no outside power for opera- 
tion. Send for Bulletin 129. Other dé- 
signs for other uses, wherever heat 
control is desirable. 


lator specially adapted to that purpose— 
for controlling the temperature of a single 
room or an entire building — slasher — 
scouring bowl--dyeing machine—tentering 
room—and many other places where heat 
control is necessary for best results. 


Powers Regulators save time, conserve 
energy, protect material in- process of 
manufacture. They are automatic, de- 
pendable, accurate. 


Powers Regulation is the result of more 
than 30 years of labor in this one field. Let 
us help you in meeting today’s manufactur- 
ing problems. 


HE Pr 


Specialists in Automatic 


R984—126 E. 44th Street 
New York 


2759 Greenview Ave. 


595 Boston Wharf Bidg. 
hicago Boston 


The Canadian Powers Regulator Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Southern Representative IRA L. GRIFFIN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |}. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRDCT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THBIR 
NAME WILL 


PRODUCT SOLD UNDDPR THBIR OWN MILL 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 
Cotton Piece Goods and Cotton Yarns 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
903 Commercial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


mills 


TRUCTURAL and Bar Steel, Ornamental Iron, Lup- 
ton Steel Windows, Chicago Tanks and Towers. 
REINFORCING BARS .AND LUPTON STEEL WINDOWS 


n stock in our Charlotte warehouse. Immediate shipment. We are 
prepared to cut and fabricate reinforcing bars. Send plans or list of 
material for prices. Our Engineering Force is at Your Service. 


SOUTHERN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
4 Realty Building CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


REMOVOIL 


Why not eliminate all of your oil spots that show up in your cloth 


room. Removoil is doing it in a large number of mills. Try a ten- 
gallon can and be convinced. 

MASURY-YOUNG co. 
Established 1857 BOSTON, MASS. 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period O: 


Fer Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


Chemicals and Oils 


For Sizing, Finishing and Dyeing 
The New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


326 Broadway, NEW YORK 
Works at NEWARK, N. J. 


Southern Representative, DAVID HARRIMAN, Jr. 10 S. McDowell St. Charlotte, N.C. 


Guaranteed Quality— Demonstrations Made 


The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.—-Although there 
was some improvement in the gen- 


eral tone of the yarn market last 
week, buyers continued to show re- 


luctance to pay present prices and 
the sales for the week were not 
large. Inquiries from underwear 
mils carried prices that weer af 
least 5 cents under prices quoted by 
many commission merchants and 7 
cents under the asking prices of the 
carried prices that were at 
these from these inquiries and buy- 
ers were able to pick up yarn at 


their own figures only in isolated 
cases. 
The attitude of the jobbers to- 


ward yarn prices as expressed .fol- 
lowing a meeting of underwear. man- 
ufacturers created much resentment 
in the yarn trade here, the jobbers 
having stated that they will pay only 
such advances for yarns as they can 
absorb themselves without having to 
pass the raise on to their customers. 
The manufacturers were told that 
price advances of from 7 to 12 cents 
a dozen over last year’s opening 
prices would be considered reason- 
able. Yarn interests here regard 
this view as ridiculous im that last 
years opening prices were based on 
yarn at 22 1-2 cents, while today’s 
prices is 39 cents. 
During the week the price of knit- 
ting yarns was marked up from a 
half cent to a cent a pound. There 
was a Slightly better demand from 
the undewear mills, but nothing like 
a real buying movement was noted. 
No branch of the weaving indus- 


try is showing much interest in 
yarns at this’ time. Weavers are 


buying only in spots and these sales 
are in very small quantities. Weav- 
ers of ratine yarns are showing some 
disposition to buy more freely and 
business with them is reported as 
being fairly — good. Insulating 
trades are buying only in a very 
limited way. 
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Combed Peeler Cones 


Eastern Carded Cones 


Philadelphia Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. 


Chicago Charlotte 


COTTON YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 


WEAVING ano KNITTING 
We Specialize In Cotton Yarn For Export 
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| Cotton 


New York.—Business in the cot- 
ton goods markets showed consider- 
able improvement as the week 
closed. Practically all divisions of 
the market ruled firmer, in spite of 
the many adverse circumstances 
that tended to slow up business. The 
tendency to advance prices showed 
continued strength and as the new 
upward movement is comparatively 
in the early stages, the market is 
better able to stand such reverses 
as are being met. The outstanding 
feature of the present market situ- 
ation is the uncertainty which ex- 
ists relative to the size of the cotton 
crop. Guesses, estimates and predic- 
tions concerning the crop are yet to 
be taken only for what they are 


worth and it is still too early to get. 


an accurate idea of what the size 
of the crop will be. 


As the week ended, a much stronger 
tone was evident in the cloth mar- 
kets; and some large orders were 
placed. Prices showed little change. 
Good business was placed on shade 
cloth and sateens in the narrow 
widths. The demand for. print 
cloths was rather irregular, and 
sales from second hands were made 
al prices that could not move goods 
in first hands. Some business in 
specialties was noted. Top market 
prices were paid for osnaburgs, cur- 
tain cloths, and low count pongees. 


' Prices on 64x64 twills advanced an | 


eighth cent. to 9 7-8 cents. 


On sheetings several centers stat- 
ed that, from inquiries, they looked 


for a good business with the job-. 


bing trade next week. Others were 
not so hopeful, suggesting that the 
indications were for a quiet spell of 
about 10 days. In 31-inch, 5.00 yard, 
7 5-8 cents net, was reported; 7 
cents net, for 6.15 yard. A few cars 
of the 645 yard sold at this price 
during the week. There was inter- 
est in 550 yard, but not at over 
7 3-4 cents, net, which mills would 
not consider. The best mill price 
was 7 7-8 cents, net—and that was 
for nearby. For 36-inch, 5.00. yard, 
8 1-2 eents, net, was quoted. The 
asking price for 4.70 yard was 9% 
cents—and some buyers reported 
having had October offered to them 
at less. In 37-inch, 40 squares, 4.00 
yard, there were stories of 9 5-8 
cents, net, in second hands, with first 
hand prices all higher. The quota- 
tion of 56x60, 4.00 yard, is 11 cents 
with terms. 


Expressions of jobbers reveal that 
while they are by no means enthu- 
siastic, they are gradually being won 
over to the cause of higher prices. 


Goods 


Based on raw material costs, if was 
admitted that the mills are war- 
ranted in asking higher prices, for 
the next few months at least, and 
that it will be only a matter of time 
before the jobber will have to ad- 
vance his prices, which up to now 
have been below replacement. 
strongly insisted that the average 
retailer can well afford to pay high- 
er, considering the margin of profit 
he is insuring himself today—and. 
the jobbers point out, “getting away 
with it.” This state of affairs is the 
cause for not a little resentment 
among jobbers and converters. 


In the Fall River print cloth mar- 
ket estimated sales are placed at 
120,000 pieces, but the fact that the 
bulk of the trading was in the 36-in. 
low construction, only a small vol- 
ume of money was involved. Despite 


the fact that cotton declined some, — 


mills generally asked higher prices 
and are quite firm in their ideas. 

Sateens and twills have been in 
moderate demand. 


The low counts on the 36-inch con- 
structions continued in fair request 
sales of 20x12 at 2 1-4 cents being 
reported with frequency and the. de- 
mand still holding. The 20x14 have 
been the most active of the week, 
and the total sales are made up 
are largely of these constructions. 


There was a tendency toward bet- 
ter inquiry for the 38 1-2 inch styles, 
but only nominal business resulted. 
The wide standard, 64x60, 5.35, sold 
al 9 cents, and are still available at 
that figure. In the 25-inch category, 
06x44, 10.55, sold in fair way at 
4 7-8 cents. 


In the sateens the demand has 
continued exceptionally good, con- 
sidering the quiet period in other 
lines. The 37 1-2 inch; 64x104, 4.37, 
were strong at 13 1-4 cents, and the 
64x88, 4.70 at 12 cents. The 39-inch, 
64x104, 4.20 sold .at 13 4-2) 


Cotton goods prices were quoted as 


follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s...... 1% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s...... 6% 
Gray goods, 38 1-2-in., 64x64s_. 9% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s__.... 9% 
Gray goods, 38-in., 80x80s...... 12% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard...._.. 12% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard....... 11% 
Brown sheetings, So. Stnd...... {3% 
Tickings, 8-ounce .. 12 Ye 


Staple ging@hams ............ 16% 
Dres ginghams __........ ..10@22% 
10% 
Kid finished cambrics ...... 84%4@9% 


The Standard of Excellence for 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 


Electrical Installations 


VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


It is 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY BOSTON 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE ATLANTA 
804 ERIC Building 1121 Candler Bl 
FREDERICK JACKSON 


WINTHROP S. WARR 
—Agents— 


SINGLE OR 
“DOUBLE FLANGE 


OUR SPINNING RING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL F ALLS, 


Standard 
Size of the South 


Mildew, bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills. 
using Sizol 


THE SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
Jersey City, N. J. Nitro, W. Va. 
Sizings Softeners Finishings 
S. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, S. C. 


The humid atmosphere in textile 
mills causes employees to consume 
large quantities of water. These 
employees require cool water sup- 
plied in a sanitary manner — the 
‘old tin cup’’ won’t do. 


PUF 


AYDEN 


A PURO Cooler with its Sanitary 


Fountain is the logical dispenser of 
Pure Cool Drinking water. 


We are holding a copy of catalog 
for you—may we send it? 


Made only by the 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN CoO., 


Haydenville, Mass. 


Southern Agent 
E. 8. PLAYER 
Greenville, 8. C. 
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Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Finishing and Sizing Preparations for Cotton 


BLEACHING OiL 
Kier Roil Assistant 


CREAM SOFTENER 


ANTISTAIN 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 


MONOPOLE OIL 
Reg. Trade Mark No.70991 


HYDROSULPHITE 
For Stripping and Dis- 
charge Printing 

LEVULINE 


To soften Sulphur 
and Developed Black 


SCROOPING COMPOUND 


For Silk and 
Cotton Hosiery 
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| Want Department 
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Wanted.— Position cloth- 
room overseer. 25 years exper- 
lence, 15 years as overseer in 
large mill. Good reference fur- 
nished. Age 41; married. Cloth, 
Care Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Want position as overseer of 
spinning; 20 years’ experience 
overseer and second hand on hos- 
iery yarns; capable of running 
any size job. Can give best of 
reference. Overseer, care South- 
ern .Textile Bulletin. 


Warited 
Position as tyeing-in machine 
operator. Have had four years 
experience and can furnish good 
references. Address, Tyeing, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P.O.Box + GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 
as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. | 


Yarn Mill For Sale. 

8,000 spindle yarn mill, inaking 
average i6s single. or ply, in 
good condition, making money at 
this time. 

Help conditions are exception- 
ally favorable. 

The price is reasonable aid this 
is an opportunity for someone 
wanting a mill in the South. 

Address Yarn Mill, Gare South- 
ern Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, 
m. 


Postion Wanted. 

Position aS manager or super- 
intendent of yarn or weave mill. 
25 years experience in all depart- 
ments of cotton mill. Best of ref-. 
erence from past employers. 
Cotton Mill, Care Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N.C, 


Second Hand Wanted. 

Want A-No. 1 second hand for 
card room on low grade cotton. 
Must be capable of handling the 
job and must have best of refer- 
ences. Mill in large city in Geor- 
gia. Job pays $3.00 per day. Ad- 
dress Second, care Southern Tex- J 
tile Bulletin. 


Joseph L. Divideon Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing CardStamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FAS8RICS 


2525 N. Second St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Sale. 

i—47 Loom Damask weaving 
plant. 
_4—6,600 spindle Whitin ply yarn 
mill, balanced for 25's. 

For attractive price and com- 
plete description, write C. L. Up- 
church & Sons, Athens, Ga. 


CORPORATION 
Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 
NORF OLK - - VIRGINIA 


A Southern 
Mill Supply House 


is looking for a first-class Salesman to travel North Carolina or 
Georgia. Must know Mill Supplies thoroughly and it is preferable 


that he be already known to the trade in those two states. 


-HYDROSULPHITES 


Bisulphite of Soda-Powder 
Send Us a Trial Order 


Sample Card and Lowest Quotations on Request 


HAMETZ 


One-TwentyTwo Hudson Street. New YorR Ci 
Boston Philadelphia Providence Chica 
Charlotte San Francisco 


Answer in your own hand writing, giving age, experience, wheth- 
er or not now employed, salary expected, etc. Mill Supplies, care 


southern Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. €, 


PURE SALT 


MYLES SALT CO., LTD. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


WENTWORTH Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the 
Spinning room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 

Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Company 
Providence, R. I. 


i} 
| | 
; 
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The fee for joining our employment 
bureau tor three months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
cellent reason for changing. Would like 
to submit my references to mill needing 
high class man.. Address No. 3539. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
have superintendent’s place in medium 
sized plant, but wish larger job. Ref- 
erences as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3540. 

WANT position as master mechanic, Now 
employed in large mill shop and have al- 
ways given satisfaction over long pe- 
riod of years. References to show char- 
acter, qualifications and training. Ad- 
dress o. 8541. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Now 
employed as weaver in g mill, but 
wish to locate in Carolinas or Georgia. 
High class man who can produce re- 
sults. Address No. 


WANT position as assistant su erintend- 
ent or weaver. Now getting $3,000 sal- 
ary, but will take place at $150 a month 
in more healthy location. Experienced 
in large mill; both white and colored 

oods, Married. Good references. Ad- 
ress No. 3543. 


WANT position as cloth room_ overseer 
second hand in large room. Now em- 
ployed as overseer in denim plant. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 3544. 


COTTON CLASSER. and stapler desires 
position, preferably with mill. Exper- 
ienced and can furnish references. Ad- 
dress No. 3545. 


WANT position .as_ superintendent or 
weaver. Prefer mill on colored gools. 
Now employed. Best of references. Ad- 
dress No. 3546. 


WANT position as overseer carding, or 
carding and spinning. Practical man of 
iong experience who can handle your 
carding or spinning on economical and 
paying basis. Address No. 3548. 


WANT position as carder. Age 40; 18 
years’ experience in number of good 
mills. Gilt edge references. Address No. 
3548. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
beaming, slashing or quilling. Have 
handled all of above departments and 
can give good references. Now over- 
seer weaving in mill on checks and 


chambrays in mill of 800 looms. Ad- 
dress No. 

WANT position as superintendent, or 
carder and spinner. Now employed, but 
wish larger place. Good references. 


Address No. 3550. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth. High 
class man of good habits who thorough- 
ly understands the efficient handling of 
eloth room. Address No. 3551. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. Age 43; 18 years’ as overseer; 
good record as manager of help. Now 
employed as carder, but wishes larger 
piace. References. Address No. 3553. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Set- 
tled man of good habits, long experience 


on both plain and fancy weaves. Refer- 
ences. Address No. 3553. 

WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as superintendent. Exper-. 


ience for more than 20 years as superin- 
tendent and overseer. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 


WANT position as cloth room overseer. 
Competent, reliable man of one exper- 
‘lence. Can furnish excellent references 
Address No. 3556. 


WANT position as superintendent, man- 
ager or office manager in large mill. 
Can manage plant on efficient basis 
and would like opportunity to show 


to mill needing Al man. 
ddress No. 3557. 
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WANT position as carder or spinner or 
superintendent. Thoroughly qualified 
in both departments and have had long 
experience as overseer in a number of 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver. Now employed but have good 
reasons for changing. Best of referen- 
large mills. Address No. 3558. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
sueeessfully run some of the best mills 
in the South and can furnish references 
showing long period of satisfactory and 
productive service. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er or spinner. Experienced and capa- 
ble man of long experience. Settled 
habits. Address No. 3560. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
and spinner, or both. Experienced man 
of practical ideas. Excellent references. 
Address No. 3561. 

WANT position as superintendent. Have 
long record of good service and have 
always given satisfaction. Now em- 
ployed. Excellent references. Address 
No. 3562. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver. Weaving experience covers 
period of over 20 years on wide variety 
of fabrics. Sober, reliable and good 
manager of help. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3563. 


WANT position as carder. Long exper- 
ience and have special knowledge of 


combed work. Excellent references. 
Address No. 3566. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Can > 


handle plain or fancy work. | per 
job preferred. Would accept place as 
designer in large mill. Thoroughly ca- 
pable weaver in every respect. Refer- 
ences. Address No. 3567. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Have worked in 
some of best mills in South and always 
goten good results. Good references. 
Address No. 3565. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Prac- 


tical man who can handle carding in 
efficient manner. Long experience. 
Specially qualified for combed work. 


Address No. 3568 


WANT position as superintendent. By 
experience and training am especially 
fitted to handle combed yarn mill. ill 
gladiy submit references to mill desir- 
ing high class, experienced superin- 
tendent. Address No. 3569. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
superintendent in medium sized mill. 
Now employed as superintendent, but 
do not like. location of mill. Long ex- 
perience and thoroughly understand 
card loom details. Address No. 3570. 


WANT position as cotton classer or buy- 
er for mill in Carolinas or Georgia. Sev- 
eral years’ experience in buying and 
classing long and short cotton, domes- 
tic and export. A-1l references. Ad- 
dress No. 3571. 


WANT position as overseer of carding; 18 
years’ experience as carder and am com- 
petent and reliable in every respect. 
Good references. Address No. 3572. 


WANT position as superintendent or ov- 
erseer of carding and spinning. Now 
employed in medium sized mill, but am 
caple of handling job. Referenices show- 
ing character and ability gladly furn- 


ished. Address No. 3573. 
WANT position as superintendent of 


yarn mill. Now employed, but wish bet- 
ter paying place. Many years as su- 
perintendent and overseer, and aar fa- 
miliar with all departments of mills. 
Address No. 8574. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
would accept place as carder or spinner. 
Many years as superintendent and over- 
seer and can succssfully operate any 
site mill. Good reference. Address No. 

» 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer carding and spinning. Now 
employed in good mill. Experienced as 
superintendent and overseer for more 
than 20 years. Pxcellent references. 
Address No. 3576. 


WANT position as outside foreman. Ex- 
perienced in the work and know how 
to keep the property up. Married, with 


family of mill help. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 3577. 
WANT position as superintendent or 


overseer carding and spinning. My ex- 
perience over many years fits me for 
either of the three positions. Best of 
references. Address No. 3578. 


WANT positions as superintendent, pref- 
erably of print cloth mill. Now -employ- 
ed, but wish larger place. 
experienced in handling a mill, but on 
outside and inside. References. Address 
No, 3579. 


Thoroughly 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
had long experience and have always 


gotten good results. Would like oppor- 
tunity to submit my record to mill need- 
ing high class man. Address No. 3580. 

WANT position as overseer weaving. Long 
experience and can give best of refer- 
ences as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 3581. 


WANT position as superintendent, assist- 
ant superintendent or overseer weaving. 
Prefer mill making ginghams or fancy 
shirtings. Also consider position finish- 
ing and bleaching plant. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3582. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth room 
in mill on white work. Now employed 
and giving satisfaction. Thoroughly ex- 
oo in cloth room. Address No. 
3583. 


WANT position as overseer of slasher 
room, tying-in and drawing-in. Would 
consider large room only. Can come on 
short notice. Good references. Address 
No. 3584. 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning, or both. High class man of 
excellent character and ability to get re- 
sults. Fine references. Address No. 
3585-A. 


WANT position as roller'coverer, and belt 
man. Now employed but wish to change. 
Marrie, age 35, 12 years experience. 
Good references.. Address No. 3585-B. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
cloth room, or would consider place as 
traveling salesman for mill supply house. 
Excellent references. Address No. 3586. 


WANT position as traveling salesman in 
textile trade. Ten years’ experience in 
this field. Also experienced as weaving 
and slasher man. Address No. 3587. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 


both. Prefer mill in North Carolina. 
Good man of long experience. Refer- 
ences. Address No. 35k8. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Best 
of references to show that I can deliver 
the goods. Address No. 3589. 


31 


WANT position as second hand in weav- 
ing or loom fixer. Good record and good 
— ences to show for it. Address No. 
603. 


WANT position as. superintendent or 
overseer of weaving. long experience 
in number of good mills and can give 
fine references to show character and 
ability. Address No. 3590. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as assistant superintendent in 
large mill, but am competent to handle 
mill. Fine references. Address No. 3591. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or superintendent. Am textile 
graduate of N. . State College and 
have worked around mill all my life. 
Now employed as overseer spinning. Ex- 
céllent references. Address No. 3592. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Now 
employed in good mill but am competent 
to handle better position. Excellent ref- 
erences. Address No. 35938. 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent or overseer spinning, or salesman. 
Many years experience in erecting and 
overhauling carding and spinning, also 
as overseer spinning. Good references. 
Address No. 3594. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Now 
emp!oyed in good mill, but have good 
reasons for changing. Best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 3595. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill, or plain weave plant, or overseer 
carding and spinning. Long experience 
as overseer and superintendent. Ad- 
dress No. 3596. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
would accept place as carder and spin- 
ner in large mill. Fine references. Ad- 
dress No. 3597. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
assistant superintendent. Am middle- 
aged man of temperate habits, married. 
and can give good references from past 


and present employers. Address No. 
3598. 

WANT position as master mechanic and 
engineer. Now have good night job, 
but wish to work in day. Excellent ref- 
erences. Address No. 3599. 

WANT position as overseer finishing. 


Thoroughly competent and reliable and 
have excellent references. Address No. 
8600. 


WANT position as overseer of small room, 
or second hand in large room. Now em- 
ployed, but want to change. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 3601. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed, but have excellent reasons for 
Wanting to change. Would be giad to 
submit references to mill needing high 
class man. Can prove that I can get 
good resuite. Address No. 3602. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as-such in large mill, but pre- 
fer change of locality. EXxcellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
earding and spinning. Man of good 
character and settled habits, steady and 
experienced worker. Address No. 6305. 


WANT position as general manager, 
perintendent or assistant superintend- 
ent. High class man of long experience, 
and thoroughly understand all phases of 
cotton manufacturing. Excellent re‘er- 
ences. Address No. 3606. © 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer of carding or spinning. Excellent 
references to show ability and character. 
Address No. 3607. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 


spinning. Many years’ experience and 
am thoroughly competent tq handle 
either process. References. Address 


No. 3608. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Un- 
derstand both steam and electric plant, 
and can handle large or small mill. -Ad- 
dress No. 3609. 


WANT position as superintendent or card- 
er and spinner. Now employed, but 
wish larger place. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3610. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Age 338, good habits, steady worker. 
Good references, showing experience and 
qualifications. Address No. 3611. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Good 
weaver of long experience. Can handle 


ey variety of fabrics. Address No. 
3612. 


WANT position as overseer large cloth 
room. Thirteen years’ experience on all 
kinds of white goods. Age 32, married. 
13 Years as overseer. Best of references. 
Address No, 3613. | 


WANT position as overseer carding. Have 
had 24 years’ experience, textile educa- 
tion, 3 years on tire duck. Best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3614. 


WANT position as overseer 
spinning. Excellent worker. 
rience, good references. 
3615. 


earding or 
long expe- 
Address No. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or superintendent of good yarn 
mill. Good references to show past rec- 
ord and experience. Address No. 3616. ° 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 

North Carolina preferred. Am thorough - 
ly experienced in spinning and have 
handled rooms in some of the best mills 
in North Carolina. Fine references. Ar- 
dress No. 3617. 


WANT position as. overseer of weaving. 
Competent, experienced. man who can 
get real results. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3618. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Longe 


experience in both steam and electric 
plants. Now employed. 700d =refer- 
ences. Address No. 3619. 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized mill on white work. or card- 
er and spinner in larger mill. Excellent 
references to show character and abil- 
ity. Address No. 3620. 


WANT position as assistant to superin- 
tendent, agent or president. Long ex- 
perience as mill man, stenographer, gen- — 


eral office man. Textile college and 
. ©. §S. courses. References. Address 
No. 3621. 

WANT position as superintendent or 


spinner; 18 years an overseer and super- 
intendent. Present job for two years. 
Have run some of the best jobs in the 
South... Wish change of locality, Pied- 
ooo Section preferred. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
everseer of weaving, white or colored, 
plain or fancy work. Have handled some 
of the best jobs in the Carolinas and can 
get results. Best of references. Address 
No. 3623. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Com- 
petent man of long experience in mill 
and machine work. Address No. 3624. 


WANT position as superintendent or trav- 
eling salesman. Now employed, but 
have good reasons for wishing to 
al Fine references. Address No. 
3625. 


WANT position as overseer weaving in 
medium size mill or second hind in large 
mill making sheetings, prints, pajama 
checks. Experienced on both plain and 
Draper looms. Can come on short no- 
tice. Kkcterences show I can deliver the — 
goods. Address No. 2A, 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 
The Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
ALBONE— 
Roessier & WHaaslacher. 
AIR WASHERS AND COOLERS— 
——See Humidifiers. 
ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Draper, E. S. 
Lockwood, & Co. 
Sirrine & Co., J. 
ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Compan 
AUTOMATIC FEED ‘FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
AUTOMATIC REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
BALL BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
S. K. F. Industries, Inc. 
BALING PRESSES— 
——See Presses, Baling. 
BALLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
AND WARPING MACHIN- 
ERY— 
Cocker Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Morse Chain Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co, 
Wood’s, T. B. & Sons Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
National Aniline es Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Wasslacher Chem. Co. 
Seyde! Chemical Co. . 
Stein, Hall & Co 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
BEARINGS, ROLLE R— 
See Roller Bearings. 
BELTING— 
——See also Mill Supplies. 
Baitimore Belting Co. 
‘Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Courtney Co., Dana §S. 
Draper Corporation. 
Macrodi Fiber Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED ‘STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
BOBBINS— 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana §&S., Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 


BOXES— 


Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Jennings Mfg. Co. 
Witts Veneer Co. 
BOX SHOOKS— 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Jennings Mfg. Co. 
Wiliits Veneer Co. 
BRUSH 
Atianta Brush Co. 
BLOWERS AND BLOWER SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins & Sons, B. F. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
CALENDER ROLLS— 
Perkins & Sons, B. F. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Dronsfield Bros: 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARDS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER 
Link-Belt Compan 
CHAIN BELTS AND ‘DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CLOTH TESTERS— 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons. 
CLUTCHES, 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co 
COAL HANDLING "MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catlin & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
Whitman & Sons, Clarence. 
Paiuson, Linkroum & Co. 
IMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
\ilis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
. INDENSE 
\llis-Chaimers Mfg. Co 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Molstening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONES, PAPER— 
Southern Novelty Co. 


CONTRACTORS— 
See Mil! Buliders. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CONVEYOR PIPE— 
J. N. McCausland & Co. 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
-———See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 
Domo, F. J., & Co. 
Oliver & Houghton. 
Martin & Co. 
Eblin & Co. 
COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son., B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COTTON 
Arabol 
Bosson & Lan 
Klipstein & Co, A. 
Seydel Chemical Co., The 
Wolf, Jacques & Co és 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
CRANES— 
Link- Belt Company. 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


DISINFECTANTS— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 

Midland Chemical Laboratories. 

Masury Young Co. 

Seydel Chemica! Co., The 
DOBBY CHAIN— 

Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
DOFFING BOXES— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 

Saco- Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS. STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLL 

Drawing Roll Company. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Morse Chain Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Franklin Process | 
' Perkins, B. F., Py 
Roy & Son Co., B. 
Toihurst Machine 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. |. du Pone se | Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Klipstein Co., A 

Metz, H. A., & Co 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. . 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 

Boutliany, R. H., Inc. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Perkins & Son., tnc., B. F. 

ELECTRIC. HOISTS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Cimpany. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Allis-Chaltmers Mfg. Co. 

Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 
Standard Electric Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

ELEVATORS— 

ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 
———See Portable Elevators. 

Mees & Mee 

ENGINEERS, 
——See Architects and Mill Engineers. 

ENGINEERS 
Parks-Cramer C 

ENGINES (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 

ING)— 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
EXHAUST FANS— 


Perkins, B. F., & Son 

——See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXTRACTORS— 

American Laundry we Co. 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

a Machine Works. 


Perkins, B. F., & Son. 

See Electric; also Ventilator. 

FEED WATER PUMPS— 

Morehead Mfg. Co 
FEED WATER REGULATORS— 

Powers Regulator Company, 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

ini 

FLAT WAL PAINT— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 

Champion Chemical Co. 

Midland Chemical Laboratories. 
FLOOR STANDS— 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYER PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL- 


ERS— 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mf 
GEARING, SILEN  PLEXIBLE— 
Link- Beit Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Eureka iron Works. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Budd Grate Co. 
GENERATING SETS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
GREASES— 
Masury-Young Company. 
¥. WN. J. Co. 
Swan & Finch 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Roy, B. S., & Son Co. 
GRID BARS— 
Atherton Grid Bar Co. 
GRAPHITE PAINT— 


HANGERS, SH 


Fafnir Co. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
———See Heddies and Frames. 


.HEDDLES AND’ FRAMES— 


Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION- 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Grinnell Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolthurst Machine Co. 

KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Brinton, H., Co. 

Hemphill Company. 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 


KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Franklin Needle Company. 
Torrington Co. 
Williams, Chauncey A. 


KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. S. Draper. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
LOOMS— 
Stafford Co., The. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
LUMBER— 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Jennings Mfg. Co. 
North State Creosoting Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
Masury-Young Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 


Chartotte Leather Belting Co. 
MACHINERY ENAMEL— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours &@ Co., Inc. 


ROPE TRANSMISSION— 


MANGLES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PAIN T— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECT 
——See Architects. 
MILL STOCKS— 
A. M. Law & Co. 
MILL. CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
——See Electric Lighting. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon ae Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg 
Textile Mille Supply | Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
MOTORS— 
Roy, B. S., & Sons Co. 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Seyde! Chemical Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
PACKING (LEATHER)— 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
PAINTS— 

Carolina Co. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 

Tripod Paint Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
PATENTS— 
Siggers & 
PERBORATE sOoDA— 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PICKER sTICKS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND F TTINGS— 
Grinnell Co. 
Co. 


PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 

MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain 

.Wood’s, T. B:., Son 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 

(COTTON)— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES— 

American Laundry. Machinery Co. 

Collins Bros. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 

Roessier & Hassiacher. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
PULLEYS— 

———See Transmission 

PULLEYS, CAST 

Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
PUMPS— 

(Boller Feed;. also Centrifugal.) 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

QUILLERS— 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
QUILL CLEANER 
Terrell Machine Co. 
REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
RING TRAVELERS— 
U. S. Rin raveler Co. 
RING SPIN ING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
ROLL 
The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle ry Fiyer Co. 
ROOFING— 
~ David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 


Link- Company. 
Wood's, B., Sons Co. 
ROVING ‘CANS AND BOXES— 
American V''*canized Fibre Co. 
ROVING MAC’ 'NERY— 
Whitin Mach ze Works. 
Saco-Lowe\l Ships. 
SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
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ALT— 
Myles Salt 
SANITARY EQUI! NT— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
SAN TARY FOUNTAINS— 
——See Fountains. 
SASH, STEEL 
Lupton’ Ss, David, Sons Co. 
SCALLOP MACHINE S— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS— 
Champion Chemica! Co. 
Midland Chemical Laboratories. 
SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 
——See Power Transmission Machinery. 
SHELL’ STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
METAL WOoORK— 
N. McCausland & Co. 
SHELVING, STEEL— 
’s, David, Sons Co. 
sHu 


Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 

Alten, Charles R. 

Atlantic ag Co. 

Arabol 

Bosson & Lane 

A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 

Corn. Products Refining Co. 

Drake Corporation. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

John P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co., The 

Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Jacques, Wolf & Co. 

Masury-Young Company. 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVE—. 
Link- Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 


SKEWERS— 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Jordan Mfg. 

SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


SOFTENERS (COTTON)—. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabol Co 
Bosson & Lane. 

‘Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Metz, H. A., & Co., 7 
Seydel Chemica! Co., 

SLASHERS AND SQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SLASHER HOODS— 

R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 
McCausland, J. N., & Co. 

SOAP 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Seyde!l Chemical Co., The 
United Chemical Products Co. 

SOFTENERS— 

— «See Cotton Softeners. 

SOLOZONE— 

Roessier & Wassiacher Chemical Co. 

SPINDLES— 

Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works, 

SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 

SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corporation. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

SPINNING TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Co. 

SPOOLS— 
Lestershire Spoo' % Mfg. Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & -nuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Vana S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co 

See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. 

SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 

STARCH— 
~———See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 

SPOOLERS— 

Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

STEAM TRAPS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 

STEEL, STRUCTURAL— 
Southern Engineering Co. 

SWITCH BOXES— é 

o. 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. 
TANKS— 

G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 
§$outhern Engineerin 0. 
TAPES, BRAIDS AN EDGINGS— 

American Textile Banding Co. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 
_ Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
THERMOMETERS— 

Powers Regulator Co. 
TEMPLES— 


Draper Corporation 
TESTING A PARATUS (FABRICS)— 


Perkins, B. F,, & Son, Inc. 


TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
PS— 


TRA 
See Steam Traps. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 
Vogel, Jos. A., Co, 


TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEE 


Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


TOWERS— 

G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 
Southern Engineering Co. . 
TRANSMISSION SILENT. CHAIN— 
*Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
TRUCKS (AUTOMOBILE)— 
Cyclone. Motors Corporation. 
TUBES, PAPER— 

Southern Novelty Company. 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
VALVES— 

Powers Regulator Co, 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 

American Moistening Co. 

Carrier Engineerin Corporation. 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

Perkins, B. F., & Son, tnc. 

Tolthurst Machine Works. 
WARPERS— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 

Draper Corporation. 


WARP DRESSING— 


Drake Corporatien. 
SEPARATORS— 


WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
WARP TYING. MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
‘Rogers Fibre Co 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


WATER INTAKE 


Link-Belt Compan 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Marston, John P. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Metz, H. A. 

Newport Chemical Works. 

Seydel Chemical Co., The 

Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 


WINDERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 

WINDOWS— 


David Lupton’s Sons, — 


Southern Engineerin oO. 
WINDOW FRAMES ND SASH, 
STEE 
Lupton’s, “David, Sons Co. 
WHIZZERS— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolhurst achine Works. 
NS— 


Florsheim, H. A. 
Gray-Separk Mills. 


WHITINSVILLE 
SPINNING RING Co 


WHITINSVILLE MASS 


ING SPECIALIST 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 


Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers 


Linkers 


Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 


Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 
Warp Splitting Machines Warp Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 


and Splitters 


Machines Dye House Ballers. 


Warp Coilers Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc 


Manufacturer 


Spindle Tape 


Bandings 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


“The heresy. of today is the orthodoxy 


DYE YOUR YARNS IN THE WOUND FORM 


on machines that pay for themselves in no time. 
Our prices are low, delivereies are prompt, 


ing. 


Franklin machines are used all over the world. 


As job dyers we color over a million pounds of cotton and of worsted 


a year. Let us serve you. Our representative will be glad of an eppersamsy 


to see you and fully explain all details. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


f tomorrow.”’ 


Send us your job dye- 
service the 


and 


best. 


R. H. BOULIGNY, INC. 


ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
Electrical Installations of All Kinds 


Transmission Lines 


105 Kinney Bldg CHARLOTTE North Carolina 


s 


Veneer Packing Cases 


are lighter and stronger 


Here are perfect 3-ply Veneer 
Packing Case Shooks. Their ex- 
treme lightness saves 20 to 80 Ibs. 
in freight on every case shipped. 
They are stronger than inch boards, 
burglar proof, waterproof and clean 
—no cracks for dirt to sift through. 

Write For Prices and Samples 
Our Prices are Convincing 

ur Service is Quick 
Wilts Veneer Lo., Richmond, Va. 


SANITATION AND HEALTH! 
We Can Show You How! 


Exclusive Agents in the Carolinas for 
Barrett’s Standard Disinfectants 


Carolina Soluble Pineole Disinfectant 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 


Latta Arcade 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Allen, Chas. R., Charleston, 8. C. 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 

American Textile Banding Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmign- 
ton, Del. 

American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

\rabo!l Mfg. Co., New York. 

Armature Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. G. 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, 

Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co., 88 Ames Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. 


Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Borne, Scry mser Co., 80 South St., New 

York. 

Bouligny, R. H., Inc., 105 Kinney Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Barber Colman Co., Rockford, 

Baitimore Belting Company, Spartan- 
burg. C. 

Rosson & Attantic, Mass. 

Brinton, H., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Budd Grate Co., ‘2011 E. Hagert St., Phil- 

adelphia. Pa. 

farrier Fingineering Corn., New York. 

Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N.. 

Cattin @ Co., 346 Broadway, New York. 

Champion Chemical Co., Asheville, N. C. 

a Leather Belting Co., Charlotte, 


Cc 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gasto- 
nia, N. C. 
aa Bros. Machine Co., Pawtucket, 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York. 
Caurtney Dana S.. Chicopee. Maas. 
Motors Corporation, Greenville, 


Davidson, J. L. & Co., 2525 N. Second 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dixon tTubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, 
T 
116 Broad St., New 


R. 
Domo, F. J. & Co., 
York. 
Draper. Ps §.. 506 Trust Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. 


Draper Hopedale Mass 
Dronsfield’'s Sales Agency, 232 Sumner St., 
Boston. Masa. 
Drake Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 
BD. I. de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


Eblin & Co., 81 Broad S8t., New York. 
Past Jersey Pipe Co., Patterson, N. J. 


Emmons loom Harness Co., 
Mass. 

Dureka Iron Works, Inc.. 
WN. C. 


Lawrence, 


Fafnir Bearing Co., New Brittain, Conn. 

Florsheim, H. A., 225 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

Franktin Process (non. Providence 

Franklin Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. 

Woolford Wood Ttnk Mfg. Co., 710 Lin- 

coln Buld., Philadelhpai, Pa. 

Garland Mfe. Saco Ma. 

Gray-Separk Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

er Textile Supply Co.. Greenville 


Grinnell Co., Providence, R. I. 


Hemphill! Co.. Pawtucket, R. I. 
Hepworth, John W. & Co., 


Lehigh Ave.; and Mascher §8t., 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
Huntinevon & Guerry. Greenville. 8. C. 


Lincolnton. 


Bourbonnais Co., Hickory, 


Jennings Mfg. Co., Thomasville, N, C. 
Jennings, A. T. & 'Co., 88 Broad 8t., New 


Yor 
Mfg. Monticello, Ga. 


a Paes Co., 209 W. 38th St., New 
or 

Keever Starch Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Com- 
pany, Jenkintown a. 

Klipstein & Co., A., New York. 


gunn 

Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Link- Belt Company, Nicetown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Lupton, David. Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, 


Myles Salt Co., 712 Whitney Blidg., New 
Orleans, La. 


Martin & Co. 116 Broad St., New York. 

McCausland, J. N. & Co.., Charlotte, w. C. 

se E. L. & Co., 24 Stone St., New 
ork. 


Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. L 
Marston Co.. John P., 247 Atlantic Ave., 


Boston. Mass. 

Masury-Young Co., 196 Milk St., 
Mass. 

Mauneyv Steel Co.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

ee Belting Co., Greensboro, 


Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., Indian Or- 


chard. Mass. 
H. A., 122 Hudson S8t., New 


Metz & Co., 
York. 

ao Chemical Laboratories, Dubuque, 
owa. 

Morehead Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, 


4 
North State Creosoting Co., North Charlotte, 


&. 
Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 

ork. 

N. ¥Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 401 Broad- 
way. New York. - 

Newport Chemical Works, Passaic, N. J. 


wigat & Houghton, 59 Pearl St.; New 

Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro, N. C. 

Paulson, Linkroum & Co., 52 Leonard Bt., 
New York. 

Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchbure. Mass. 

Central 


Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., 
Falls, R. 
& §Son., Holyoke, Mass. 


Perkins. B. 
R. 


O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co., Spar- | 


tanbure, 8. C. 
Pure-Sanitary Brinking 
Haydenville. Mass. 

R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co., 
tucket, R. I. 

Rice. Chain 

Rogers Fibre Co., 


Fountain Co., 


Paw- 


Millbury, Mass. 
121 Beach St., Boston, 


“Mags. 
Roessler & Haaclacher Chemical Co.. 709 
Sixth Ave New York. 
Roy & Sons Co., BR. &S.. Worcester, Mass. 
Sarn-Towell Shons. Chariotte. N C. 
PF Tne Now York 
Seaboard Railway, Charlotte, C., 
Mfe Cn TJerrzev Citv. N. J. 
Sirrinea wr a. 
Southern Novelty Co., Hartsville, 8S. C. 
Snuthern Railway. Charlotte. N. 
Southern Shnindlie & Fiver (o.. Charlotte. 


| Emmons Loom Harness Company 


Colgate Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 
U. 8. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. I. 
Spartan Sizing Compound Co., Spartan- Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 
burg, 8. C. 
Stafford Co., The, Readville, Mass, Vogel Co.. Jos. A., Wilmington, Del, 


Staley Mfg. Co., A. E., Decatur, Ill. ogra nian 


Standard Electric Co., Richmond, Va. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Kichmond, Va. Wdsworth. Howland & Boston. 


Co., 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa, ‘W®"d-Davidson Co., 2525 N. Second 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
York, wer s, T. B.. Sons Co,, Chambersburg, 
a. 
Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. .C. Ridley Watts & Co., New_York. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C, Winfield Bros., 25 Broad St., New York. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala. Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Tolhurst Machine Works. Troy, N ‘ Mass. 
Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn. Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitns- 
Tripod Paint Co.. 6” WN. Broad St., At- ville, Mass. 
lanta, Ga. Whitman & San, Clarence, New York. 
—U— Williams, Chauncey A., Manchester, N. H. 
"inited Chemical Products Corp... York & Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 
U. &. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 57 Bddy St., U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 67 Eddy 8t., 
Providence, R. I. Providence, R. L 


Engineering Co., Charlotte, 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


-. Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


BYC 
TRADE MARK 


BARBER - COLMAN COMPANY | 


BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. | 


MAIN OFFICE AND FAC TORY:——- 
ROCKFORD, ILL. VU. S. A. 


HAND KNOTTERS WARP TYING MACHINES 
\ _ WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


Less Waste — Cleaner Yarns 


COMPETITION IS NOW STRONG, and we 
cannot Impress upon you too keenly to adopt 
our ADJUSTABLE PIN GRIDS, which will en- 
able you to manufacture stronger and cleaner 
yarns, with smallest percentage of waste. | 

Send for large list that have already adopted 
them. 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 


L. D. ARMSTRONG, Presideat 


GREENVILLE, $. PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


= 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED: 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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“BRETON” 
MINEROL 


For 


Cotton Yarns 
‘‘It develops fully the color”’ 


BORNE, SCRYMSER Co. 
Established 1874 
80 South Street, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 
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tons 
COAL 


consumed weekly in the United States 


It takes eight million tons of coal a week to run the 
industries in the United States alone. At present there 
is only enough coal above ground to keep business going 
about a month longer. Our weekly production is only 
four million tons. There are only 1 21,000 miners at work 
to produce this amount, but if this foree can be increased 
by 100,C00 men the production of coal could be increased 
to six million tons per week; moreover, should trade re- 
vive further, the eight million toris would be insufficient 
to meet the demands. 

It therefore is up to every manufacturer to economize 
and get the maximum efficiency from every ton of coal 
consumed. 

States Grates will save 20% in the quantity of coal 
consumed and increase the steaming efficiency of your 
boilers 90%. 


' They will pay for themselves in from 30 to 60 days. 


EUREKA IRON WORKS 


Lincolnton, N. C. 


Why a Morse 


The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 
ity based on the design of the exciasive ‘‘rocker-joint”’ 
construction, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 
ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 
textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 
line and backed by the long standing ropereee ot 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? | 
| Write for Booklets 


Send for INFORMATION 
FACTS will Surprise You 


Morse Chain Co. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


_ Address NEAREST Office 


ASSISTANCE FREE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Building 
Cleveland Detroit Atlanta 
Chicago Philadelphia Montreal! 
Baitimore Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
San Francisco St. Louls 


“MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our 
Efficiency. Durability and Service 


Visit Booth 611—8th National Exposition of Chemical Exposition 
Grand central Palace, New York—Sept. 11th to 16th 


Silent Chain 


The Safety First Extractor 


“Hercules Electric” 
Sizes 6” to 72” 


E.S. PLAYER 


Greenville,S.C. Paterson, N. J. 


EAST JERSEY PIPE CO. 
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FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom is built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibility of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 
bysome of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities — 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features. 


THE COMPANY 
WEAVING MACHINERY 
KREADVILES, MASS. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES : SOUTHERN AGENT PATERSON OFFICE 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. J. A. MAYES 502 COLT BLDG. 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N. C. PATERSON, N. J. 
WHICH BELT ARE YOU 

Ordinary Leather SLIP-NOT Leather 


"78 PULLEY CONTACT —-:100% PULLEY CONTACT 


The horse power that a belt will transmit is in direct proportion to its pulley con- 
tact. Consider this statement and compare the contact surfaces in the illustration. The 
belt made from ordinary leather can transmit only 78 per cent as much power as a belt 
made from SLIP-NOT. 

SLIP and STRETCH occur in the early life of most belts because it poor pulley 
contact but disappear gradually as the belt becomes “‘broken in” and more efficient. The 
perfect surface of SLIP-NOT overcomes these evils and SLIP-NOT belts operate eff- 
ciently from the first revolution of the pulley. 

The above statements can be demonstrated to your advantage and we will wel- 
come an opportunity to convince you that SLIP-NOT is better belting than you are 
now using. | Send for Booklet ““FINGER TIP TALKS”’ 


Grant Leather Corporation of Kingsport, Tenn. 
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